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Every School District Needs a Community Club | 


VERY farm neighborhood ought to have a farmers’ club—some 
E sort of local organization of farmers usually interested in some 
form of business coGperation and which usually meets privately— 
| but there should also be in eve-v community a community league or 

















can't you, Kind Reader, get three or four others to join you in issuing | 
a call for a neighborhood meeting to organize such aclub? Or get || 
the school committee and one or two others.to issue such a call? i 
You do not require any elaborate machinery or a big membership. | | 
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community club with public meetings to which everybody is invited, 
and which has no membership fees, or only nominal fees. 
Take any community which is sleeping, stagnating, half-dying, and 


what is the real trouble?) Nine times out 
of ten it is lack of leadership. The 
general run of the people are as capable 
as the general run of people elsewhere. 
Their hearts and minds average up about 
as well as the hearts and minds of people 
in more progressive neighborhoods. But 
they lack leadership. 

And why’ haven't they leadership? 
Chiefly because they lack organization. 


| There are plenty of men who realize the 


need forttaking this or that forward step, 
but each man is waiting for somebody 
else to move. It’s a case of ‘‘what’s 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” 

What we wish to urge, therefore, is 
that the people in every school district in 
the South during the coming year organ- 
ize some sort of community club. Why 
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A Christmas Present for all our Readers . 21 


Three Opportunities for North Carolina 
Schools and North Carolina Club Boys 
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For every Progressive Farmer reader we offer a Christmas treat 
you will never forget—the wonderful David Harum horse 
trade story on page 15. Have some member of the family 
read aloud this week’s delicious installment and every other 
one as it appears hereafter. 
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Of course, if you can arrange for regular monthly or quarterly meet- 


ings, so much the better. 
main thing is to have an organization with five or six live men and 


But this is not absolutely essential. The 


women at the head—a president, a vice-pres- 
ident, a secretary-treasurer, and an executive 
committee of three—and let them call a 
meeting of the people whenever there is 
need of one—to hear an address, debate, or | 
discussion; to have a play or musical feat- | 
ure; or to start a community fair, or a corn | 
club, or a canning club, or to get a library, 
ora school farm, or a better schoolhouse, 
etc., etc. The main thing is to have some- | 
body who knows that it’s his business—that 
his neighbors have made it his business—to | 
take the lead when there is an opportunity to | 
go forward. And by getting the general; . 
body of citizens interested in organization, | 
the business organization of farmers will be 
helped atso. kL 
Let’s start now to have a Community | 
Club in every wide-awake school in the — 
South. It’s a foundation stone of pro- 


gress. 
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150,000 Farmer 


eC 
ECORDS made by over 150,000 
ractical farmers buying over 
10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks.- 
Morse “Z” Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engime history. 
Demand, as they did: 
1, Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
2. Economy in first and fuel cost, 
and low a. 
3. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 


. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof, 
. Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Chicago —- Manufacturers 
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Dependable Power erhich 
that does not fail when your farm hired 

work has been delayed and you 

must take advantage of favorable 

weather and ground conditions. 


CMLL LLL 


ce. 


gallonsorlessof 
Built to Standard Quali 


Waterloo Boy fully sustains the quality-fame attained by Waterloo 
Boy power machines in 25 years’ manufacturing success. Backed by a 
plain guarantee from a responsible manufacturer. Two-speed motos 

ample reserve power tor operations, and belt power 
for all farm needs, including threshing. All working parts of the 
Waterloo Boy are easily accessible. 
Our illustrated i i 
Wetecloo Boy ouccesst Sent ireccerine hak totes 
JOHN DEERE 


5209 W. Third Ave. 
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vine hay, alfalfa, or any fodder. Specially < 


uilt to pulverize such crops right and to 
wear for ycare without rep 


Williams 
rinder 


bas no knives or buhrs—square-edged, too! 
steel hammers ‘break J all 


. e oF coarse 
screens in 8 minutes without a 
wrench. Hammers reversible when worn 
—outwear siz sets of bubrs and cost no 
TTT more to replace. A. E. J . Web 
HAMLET Miss.,says, ‘Crushed 7000 bushelssnap; 
— WRA\ corn last season without 5¢ expense,’ 
100% more 


AAs S 
| =~ ” | 
||| a \ p/ than any othertypeot grinderusing equal 
Ve 


MUM Md cosceecrerrcrccca | 
oi ——, © tnt» 600t0 18,000be. per hour capacity. Ae 
Withor without 





ELVET BEAN 
GRINDER 


One Operation of the Jeffrey Swing Hammer Bean 
Grinder reduces Velvet Beans to a fine meal that is 
easily digested by stock. . 


Ball bearings insure quiet 


No feeding mechanism is ASL 
running and minimum of 


necessary other than a chute 
from an elevator or con- power and trouble. 

veyer, Or a man with a All parts are readily acces- 
shovel. sible. 


Machine is‘built in different sizes. Write for 
Bulletin No. 247 giving full particulars. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., 
510 North Fourth Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Birmingham, Dallas St. Louis 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Using Acid Phosphate on Wheat 


READER writes: “What about 

broadcasting acid phosphate on 
wheat in the spring, and what time 
is best to apply and how much per 
acre?” 

We believe that the acid phosphate 
should be put down in the fall when 
the wheat is sowed. If put in with 
the drill at sowing time it does not 
injure the seed and can be put down 
at that time with least expense and 
trouble. Moreover, it has been found 
that phosphorus is very helpful in 
starting off vigorous young plants. 
Therefore, with these advantages and 
little danger of loss by leaching, we 
believe the acid phosphate should be 
put down before or at time of seed- 
ing. But if that was not done and 
experience has shown that phos- 
phorus is needed on this soil, it may 
be applied in the spring. Under suit- 
able conditions harrowing is benefi- 
cial to wheat; therefore, we suggest 
sowing the acid phosphate broadcast 
when the soil and wheat plants are 
dry and immediately going over the 
land with a spiked-tooth smoothing 
harrow. Possibly the harrowing is 
not absolutely necessary, but we be- 
lieve it will be beneficial if done when 
the soil is sufficiently dry or in good 
working condition. It is probabty 
best to apply the acid phosphate and 
do the harrowing quite early in the 
spring, as soon as the soil is dry 
enough and the wheat has started to 
grow. The amount which should be 
applied must depend largely on the 
soil, but if wheat on this land re- 
sponds to the application of phos- 
phorus, probably 200 to 250 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate will be 
about right. 





Composting of Doubtful Economy 
READER asks: “What do you 
think of a compost made from 

forest leaves and pine straw, with 
acid phosphate added, same to be 
in drills under tobacco and cotton? 
How much 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate should be used and will it be 
too early to drill same latter part of 
January and first of February? What 
do you think of hauling the leaves 
and straw direct to the field in Janu- 
ary, putting in 200 to 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and covering lightly, 
adding 3-8-3 fertilizer just before 
planting tobacco?” 

A compost made of forest leaves 
and acid phosphate will be a good fer- 
tilizer, but for cotton, corn and other 
general field crops we believe the ex- 
tra labor of handling in making a 
compost is not justified, unless only 
small quantities are available and the 
compost is used in the drills under 
the crops. When used in this way the 
compost, or the materials used must 
be pretty fine and partially rotted or 
the soil may not settle down on it 
compactly, which may prevent mois- 
ture coming up to supply the crops, 
But if larger quantities of these 
coarse materials are used and spread 
broadcast and mixed with the soil, 
then we think the labor and expense 
of composting is lost and that the 
materials had better be hauled direct 
to the fields. Moreover unless com- 
posts are under shelter and kept 
moist and well packed loss of plant 
foods from the compost is hard to pre- 
vent. Of course, when organic mat- 
ter, like leaves and pine straw, is mix- 
ed with the soil decay begins and 
there is danger of some loss of nitro- 


gen if there is no growing crop to 
take the nitrogen up as it becomes 
soluble, but we doubt if this loss is 
generally as great as from compost 
heaps, and there is the advantage that 
when organic matter decays in the 
soil it has a beneficial effect on the 
insoluble plant foods already in the 
soil. 

If it is the intention to use only one 
or two tons of compost to the acre, as 
may be the case when it is put in the 
drills, then probably 100 to 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate should be used in 
every ton of the compost, especially 
if no other fertilizer is to be used; but 
if the compost is to be used at the 
rate of four to eight tons to the acre 
then 50 pounds of acid phosphate in 
the ton of compost is sufficient. When 
leaves and pine straw are to be put in 
the drill they should be put in early 
so that the soil will settle down on 
them firmly before planting time. The 
more thoroughly these materials are 
rotted when put in the drills the less 
important it is that they be put in 
early; but in any case where compost 
or stable manure is put in the drills 
under the crops, no matter how well 
rotted, it is tmportant that it be put 
in early enough for the soil to settle 
down firmly on it or that it be mixed 
pretty, thoroughly with soil. If this is 
not done and dry weather follows a 
poor stand is likely to follow. As to 
whether a 3-8-3 fertilizer should be 
used on tobacco, after putting down 
compost and 200 to 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate in the drills, will depend 
on the soil or the amount of fertilizer 
it is desired to apply. 

On most soils it is doubtful if it 
will pay to use much of a fertilizer 
having 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
after 200 to 300 pounds of 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid per acre has already 
been put down. The 3 per cent of 
potash may be required on many to- 
bacco soils, but as to whether the 3 
per cent of nitrogen will be required 
or profitable will depend on _ the 
amount of compost used and how 
quickly it rots or its nitrogen becomes 
available, as well as on the supplies of 
nitrogen already in the soil. 





Feeding Value of Pumpkins 

READER wants to know “the 

feeding value of pumpkins for 
hogs and cows; also will the feeding 
of pumpkins cause a sow to lose her 
pigs or will they cause a cow to dry 
up in her milk?” 

The average of three Experiment 
Station reports shows that it required 
273 pounds of grain and 376 pounds of 
pumpkins to make 100 pounds of gain. 
The greatest value will probably come 
from feeding pumpkins with dry 
grain, because of their succulence. 
This is no doubt the explanation for 
the small amount of grain required to 
make 100 pounds of gain on hogs in 
the experiments referred to above. If 
we assume that it requires 500 pounds 
of dry grain to make 100 pounds of 
gain on hogs, then in these experi- 
ments 376 pounds of pumpkins saved 
227 pounds of dry grain. ‘This, of 
course, gives a very much higher val- 
ue to pumpkins than they would have 
if fed alone. But we are possibly jus- 
tified in stating that when pumpkins 
form one-fourth to one-third the ra- 
tion, the balance being hard dry 
grain, two and a half, or not more 
than three pounds of pumpkins will 
equal in feeding value one pound of 
dry hard grain. Of course, theoreti- 
cally, or considered on a basis of the 


feed nutrients, pumpkins have no 
such feeding value, but when fed as 
a small part of the ration to supply 
succulence they may in the absence 
of other succulent feed possess a very 
high value. 

In feeding pumpkins to cows, Hills, 
of the Vermont Experiment Station, 


found that it required 2% tons of, 


pumpkins to equal 1 ton of corn sil- 
age. In this case two succulent feeds 
are compared and consequently the 
results are in line with the digestible 
nutrients which these feeds contain, 
as follows: 


Corn 
Pumpkins Silage 
Digestible protein ..... l.l perct. 1.1 per ct. 
Digestible carbohy- 
GTOCOS « .ceveciversecs 4.5 per ct. 15.0 per ct. 
Digestible fats ........ 0.5 perct. 0.7 per ct. 


If the cows received only dry feeds 
then the addition of a small weight of 
pumpkins would probably give a val- 
ue much greater than represented by 
the digestible nutrients, and _ this 
would be due to their succulence 
rather than to their feeding value 
alone. : 

There is no foundation in fact for 
the popular belief that the seeds must 
be removed in feeding pumpkins to 
prevent their causing sows to lose 
their pigs or to prevent their causing 
cows to dry up in their milk. The 
seeds of pumpkins are rich in protein 
and oil and of high feeding value and 
should not be wasted. Of course, if a 
large quantity was fed it might cause 
trouble, but the natural amount of 
seeds in pumpkins will do no injury 
to any animal when they are fed 
along with the pumpkins. 

Cooking has improved the feeding 
value of some vegetables, but this has 
not proved true as regards pumpkins 
in the tests which have been made. 

In feeding pumpkins to hogs they 
should constitute only a small part of 
the ration—one-fourth to one-third— 
to add succulence. In feeding them 
to cows they should be regarded 
rather as succulent roughage than as 
a concentrate. 





Some Farm Management Problems 
Discussed 


READER who seems to be an 

owner of land which is worked by 
tenants, asks: 1. “Is it advisable for 
me to take 50 acres of land for myself 
alone, on which to raise hogs only 
and sufficient feed for two mules, 
planting oats, rye, melons, squashes, 
peas, Spanish peanuts, corn with vel- 
vet beans and running peanuts, sor- 
ghum, millet, soy beans?” 

“2, Is it advisable to give my ten- 
ants crops as follows: 

5 acres oats followed by hay, 

10 acres corn with velvet beans and peanuts, 
acres Spanish peanuts for market, 
acres cotton, 
acres divided between rice, sweet potatoes, cane 
and grazing crops for hogs. 

This much land to each plow each 
tenant runs. Does it promise a profit 
for both tenant and landlord?” 

Of course, we cannot answer such 
questions positively, but they may 
serve for a discussion of certain gen- 
eral facts which may be helpful, 

In the first place, we do not believe 
in one-crop farming, and this applies 
to hogs as well as to cotton. As a 
general proposition, we would not 
advise any man to take just 50 acres 
and devote it all to hog-raising and 
producing the feed for two mules. 
There is likely to be all the risks and 
much of the unequal distribution of 
labor which characterize all one-crop 
farming operations. Moreover, un- 
less one is a successful hog-grower 
on such a scale, he had better grow 
into hog-raising by starting with two 
or three brood sows and raising a 
few hogs as one of the lines of his 
farming, rather than devote his whole 
time to hog-raising and to nothing 
else. In short, this question indicates a 
popular error in the South relative to 


oon 


livestock raising. We are or have 
been essentially one-crop farmers, 
and when we turn from the old mon- 
ey crop, cotton, we naturally look 
for another single crop which will 
take its place. 

It may be that this landlord should 
devote 50 acres to the raising of hogs, 
but as a general rule this would not 
be so, unless there were at least 200 
to 250 acres of other land in cultiva- 
tion on the farm which is worked in 
connection with the land devoted to 
hogs. Livestock should be kept as 
supplementary to the other farming 
operations. Sufficient to consume 
waste products, those crops which 
must be grown for increasing soil 
fertility and such grains or other 
feeds produced on the farm as may 
be economically used in feeding 
livestock should be kept, but beyond 
this is simply making a specialty or 
a money crop of livestock which must 
be done with considerable caution 
and after sufficient experience to jus- 
tify specializing 1n this line of farming. 

As feed crops for hogs we would 
omit melons, squashes, sorghum and 
millet from those named in the in- 
quiry, and probably add sweet po- 
tatoes. 

The second question also indicates 
the common system of farming in the 
South, which we believe must change. 
When we speak of so much land to 
the plow we quite generally mean a 
one-horse plow, and a small farm or 
farm unit, which is not economical 
of labor, either of man or horse. 

While our plantations are large 
enough, and sometimes much too 
large, our farm units are too small. 
Too frequently the farm wnit repre- 
sents 20 to 40 acres with one man and 
one mule. One man and one mule 
cannot do farm work economically, 
and 20 to 40 acres is not enough land 
to’ justify the expenditure necessary 
to procure the implements or other 
equipment necessary to do farm work 
economically, except possibly in ex- 
clusive cotton farming and in truck- 
ing or some other specialized sort of 
farming. Our farm units must be 
larger, and better equipped to meet 
the short labor conditions which are 
fast approaching, if they have not 
already arrived. In this second in- 
quiry we have a unit of 30 acres for 
each horse or for each man. One 
man cannot afford to work only one 
horse in general farming. 

In the cropping system or among 
the crops suggested in this inquiry 
we have only two, peanuts and cot- 
ton, which are plainly money or sales 
crops, and to these are devoted 10 
acres, or only one-third of the total 
acreage. Of course, the oats and 
some of the corn may be sold, either 
as sueh or through livestock, but the 
acreage in oats is so small that it 
cannot be economically handled. 

In deciding the crops to be raised 
there are many factors to be con- 
sidered, such as markets, soils, facili- 
ties for producing economically, etc., 
but the most important considera- 
tions are (1) maintaining or increas- 
ing soil fertility; (2) feeding the 
family and the livestock kept; and (3) 
most important of all, the money or 
sales crops. If it requires 20 acres in 
food, feed and _ soil- improvement 
crops and only 10 acres can be put 
into money crops, the cropping sug- 
gested may be best, but there is noth- 
ing gained and there is usually a dis- 
tinct loss in increasing the money 
crops beyond two or at most beyond 
three. In other words, if we are 
going to make a sales crop out of 
peanuts we would advise increasing 
the acreage in this crop rather than 
growing any other crop not needed 
for feeding the family or the live- 
stock on the farm: 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 























Growing Plants for Sale 


“I AM thinking of growing various 
vegetable plants and roses for 
sale. Please suggest some work on 
the subject.” 

Henderson’s “Gardening for Profit 
and his “Practical Floriculture” are 
both geed books. They are published 
by the Grange-Judd Co., of New York. 


” 





Strawberry Plants Scarce 


HOSE who intend to plant straw- 

berries should get their order in 
early for one of the largest growers 
in this ceuntry tells me that he has 
not more than 50 per cent of his us- 
ual number of plants, owing to the 
extreme drouth and heat,-and that so 
far as he can learn the same condi- 
tion exists all over the United States. 





Lice on Tarnips 


HAT will destroy the lice on 
turnips?” 
It does not matter what kind of 


plant they are on. I have said on this 
page more times than I can remember 
that tobacco or the products of to- 
bacco is the sovereign specific against 
every kind of plant lice, green, gray 
or black. A strong decoction of to- 
bacco stems in water can be used as 
a spray. Or you can get a can of 
Black Leaf 40 from a seedsman and 
dilute this for spraying. This is the 
sulphate of nicotine. 


I Do Not Believe It Can Be Done 


reagan give me some information 
in regard to the use of formalde- 
hyde to destroy grass and weed seeds 
in a tobacce plant bed to be seeded 
the coming season. In what quantity 
should it be used and how long before 
seeding? With the scarcity of labor 
and material, the burning of a bed is 
a slow and expensive matter.” 

Net half as expensive as it would 
be to use formaldehyde strong enough 
to destroy the seed in the soil. For- 
maldehyde may be used in a moderate 
strength to destroy the germs of 
fungous diseases in the soil, but to 
destroy weed and grass seed, it would 
mean the saturation of the soil with 
pure 40 per cent formaldehyde and 
that would cost enormously. Better 
stick to the burning and get the bene- 
fit of the ashes. 


Bedding Sweet Potatoes 


AST spring I bedded sweet potato 

beds 400 feet long and 6 feet wide 
under glass. I used coarse stable ma- 
nure in the beds, and after I quit pull- 
ing slips the last of June, I filled the 
beds full of corn stalks and leaves, 
and the beds are now loamy and Toose 
under this mulch. I find that it will 
not be possible to get stable manure, 
and I want to use the beds again in 
the spring. Can I get good results by 
digging up these beds and mixing the 
old manure and cover the potatoes 
with rich sandy loam from the woods 
and cover with glass till the weather 
is hot, say May 1?” 

Rich soil is wholly needless in bed- 
ding sweet potatoes. All the plants 
are made from the food stored up in 
the potatoes bedded. If the frame is 
clear of fungous disease you can use 
the same beds. I use clean sand for 
bedding sweet potatoes, but the sandy 
soil you have will answer. Bed the po- 
tatoes and cover two inches or more. 

Vater well with tepid water and put 
on the sashes and let them remain 
tight till signs of sprouting show. 
Then of course air must be given. Bed 
about the first of April, and if the 
weather is cool cover the glass at 
night with straw or old carpets. If 
you prefer to make a slight hotbed 








and have no manure get oak leaves 
from the woods, damp them if dry, 
and pack them down two feet deep 
under the frame, sprinkling a little 
lime through them as put in. Then 
put your soil on these about three 
inches thick, bed the potatoes and 


put on the glass. Use a thermometer 
and note the temperature in the soil, 
and if it gets above 85, give some air. 
Oak leaves, after getting somewhat 
heated, will hold heat longer than 
stable manure. 





Growing Horseradish 


@ ROM Mississippi: “I have about 100 

horseradish plants which T set out 
last spring. They made fine tops, but 
the roots are very small, with a great 
number of small rootlets. Can you 
advise me how to plant next year and 
obtain good large roots? The ground 
was fairly good and was cultivated 
the same as for Irish potatoes. With 
sO many small roots it is hard to grate 
them. Will appreciate any informa- 
tion on the matter.” 





growth will be all dried up and new 
root hairs must be made. These will 
be more readily produced from a 
clean cut surface than from the dried 


up tip. Hence it is well to shorten 
the tap root a little. But if the whole 
tap root is planted it will have no ef- 


fect in making the seed’ produce tap 
root rather than turnips. The quality 
of the seed will depend on the select- 
ion of the best typical turnips of the 
variety. 





Growing Asparagus and Straw- 
berries 


ILL you help me get our people 

here into growing asparagus? 
Please tell me where I may get the 
best plants, age advisable, when to 
plant, preparation of the soil, and 
after culture. Also give me informa- 
tion in regard to strawberry-growing 
—best variety, preparation of soil, 
when to plant and where to get plants 
and price.” 


There are two methods of starting 
an asparagus bed. One is to grow or 
buy one-year roots and set them, the 
other method is to sow the seed right 
where you want the bed. I prefer this 
method, for + have proved that I can 
get good cutting a year sooner than 
I can by setting the roots. The dig- 





I 


favor until now. 


them in this way. 


scription direct to me? 


perous New Year, I remain, 





AS A PERSONAL FAVOR 


HAVE never refused to answer any inquiries from any of our 
Progressive Farmer readers; in fact, | have always enjoyed helping 


I have never asked any of our reader friends to do me a personal 


As a Christmas gift to me personally, won’t you get one of your 
neighbors to subscribe to The Progressive Farmer and mail their sub- 


I am going to send every one who sends me a subscription from 
one of their neighbors a copy of my Gardcn Book as a token of my 
appreciation of their answering my request. 


Wishing you one and all a Merry Christmas and a happy and pros- 


Faithfully yours, 
W. F. MASSEY. 








Soil for horseradish must not only 
be “fairly good” but extra good. The 
size of the roots will depend on the 
fertility of the soil and the manner of 
propagation. We do not.“set out” 
plants of horseradish, but plant cut- 
tings of the side roots the size of a 


lead pencil or larger. These we cut 
square across at top and sloping at 
lower end so that there will be no 
danger of planting upside down. 
These cuttings are made in the fall 
when the crop is lifted and tied in 
bundles and buried till spring. My 


‘lan is to set them in the rows be- 
tween the early cabbage plants, mak- 
ing a hole with a stick or crowbar 
and setting the cutting straight in this 
whole and full length in the ground. 
After the cabbage are cut the horse- 
radish holds the ground the remain- 
der of the season and must be kept 
clean cultivated. It is lifted, trimmed 
and sold in November or buried for 
use in winter and the cuttings. of the 
side roots buried as before. One sea- 
son’s growth in very rich soil is suffi- 
cient to make good large roots. These 
after trimming are sold by the ton. 





Turnip Seed 


*ROM Tennessee: 
fine turnips which I intend to 
out in the spring for seed making. 
friend tells me that I will have to cut 
off the tap root or the turnips will 
make seed that will produce more tap 
root than turnips. What do you say? 


“Il have some very 
set 


A 


How do the seed growers treat 
theirs?” 
It makes little difference whether 


the tap root is left on or cut off, for 
the growth of the transplanted turnip 
is made mainly from the food stored 
in the turnip. To get food from the 
soil the turnip must have lateral roots 
with root hairs on the terminal part 
of the tap root. Those that made the 


ging and transplanting of the roots 
is a serious check to growth, and it 
takes the plants a good while to re- 
cover, while those not transplanted 
keep right on growing and get ahead 
of the transplanted ones. My method 
is given in full in my Garden Book. 
But as ali your people do not have 
this I will repeat here: 

It is well to state at the start that 
the big shoots and quality of aspara- 
gus depend mainly on the richness of 
the soil, and that there is very little 
difference in varieties. It is true that 
asparagus will grow in very poor soil, 
but will make very thin shoots. Here 
all along the shores of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the salt water estu- 
aries the wild asparagus grows in the 
sand of the beach along high water 
mark, and though not large it is good 
to eat and by many preferred. But to 
get big fat shoots in the spring you 
must feed the crop heavily every year. 
Light warm soil is best. \ 

Dig trenches 15 inches deep and fill 
them half full of old fine rotten ma- 
nure. Make them four feet apart. 
Cover the manure with three inches 
of soil and on this sow the seed thinly, 
covering an inch or more. When the 
plants are four or five inches high, 
thin them to two feet apart, and as 
they grow work the soil to them till 
level. During the summer give side- 
dressings of nitrate of soda twice to 
push a rapid growth. After the tops 
are ripe in the late fall, mow them off 
and then cover the bed all over with 
stable manure and Jet it lie till spring 
and then turn it under. Repeat the 
cultivation and fertilization that 
summer and the manure cover in the 
fall and keep this fall manuring up 
every year. The second spring you 
can begin cutting, but always stop 
early in June, and then clean cultiva- 
tion and fertilization will be needed 
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to make strong growth for the big 
shoots the next season. 

As to strawberries, the books will 
tell you about carefully spreading out 


the roots in the natural position, etc., 
which will be all right on a small 
scale But our market growers, 
planting them by. the hundred acres, 
adopt a speedier method. It is well 


to clip off an inch or more of the tips 
of the roots of the strawberry plants 
before setting. Furrows are run four 


feet apart (the rows may be closer in 
a garden). In these furrows the ma- 
nure or fertilizer is placed and bedded 
on. The beds or lists are partly flat- 
tened and the plants are set with a 
trowel 15 inches apart. They can be 
set in spring or fall. In the South 
November is the best time, for they 
will then get: established, and will 
make a fair crop in the spring. If set 
in the spring the plants should have 
all bloom pulled off and not allowed 
to bear. The young runners are 
trained in along the rows and a mat- 
ted row of plants produced. Clean 
cultivation and heavy fertilization af- 
ter the fruit is off should be the rule, 


and but two crops should be taken 
from a bed. In fact, my rule is to 
plant a new bed every fall, take the 


first partial crop and then the next 
spring’s full crop and turn the bed 
under. It is easier and cheaper to 
plant a bed every fall than it is to try 
to keep the old bed clean of grass 
and weeds. 





Pruning Shade Trees 


Qe waLe trees must of course be 

trimmed high enough for people to 
walk comfortably under, even when 
weighted with rain, and all trees that 
of necessity must be walked under 
need tall stems. But in extensive 
grounds where trees are planted for 
beauty, the less pruning the better. 
Of course, interfering limbs may have 
to come out, but the beauty of the 
tree is in its spreading limbs and mass 
of foliage and not in its trunk. Hence, 
where «trees are planted as a frame 
work to a wide lawn, the less trunk 
there is exposed the better. 

For good examples of ornamental 
tree growth go to see the Chinese 
oaks in the Botanic Garden in Wash- 
ington and also the trees in the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institute 
and the National Museum, also in 
Washington. Old forest trees may be 
made to put on a better head by top- 
ping, but no ornamental tree grown 
in a nursery should ever be topped 
but let assume its natural form. One 
of the most beautiful trees I ever saw 
was on a lawn attached to a great 
private estate in Maryland. This was 
a copper beech about sixty years old. 


It is branched from the ground and 





spreads fifty feet across, and rises to 
near the same height, making a cop- 
per-colored dome when in fresh leai 
in early summer, though gradually 
getting more green in the late sum- 
mer. There is or was on a private 
place in Raleigh, N. C., what would 


have been a splendid specimen of sil- 
ver fir tree. But it had had its lower 
limbs pruned away, exposing a bare 
stem and the tree looked like a hoy 
stack on a pole. Do not set a man to 
pruning ornamental trees who has no 
idea of real beauty in trees. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 

R SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFVICE AT BIRMINGHAM, AL UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 











One year ... $1.00 Two yoars ... 
Six months . -50 Three years . 
Three months +25 Five years ... 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Neighborhood Improvement Experiences 


Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 








School Consolidation Paid in This 


Community 
($5 Prize Letter) 


Crs community is an old settled 
one. The heads of the old estab- 
lished families have passed on, but 
their children and their children’s 
children, instead of seeking employ- 
ment -and building homes elsewhere, 
have remained to increase the popula- 
tion of the community they love so 
well. 





Unfortunately, however, this com- 
munity, which was embraced in one 
school district, was about equally di- 
vided by a branch whose black, sticky 
sediment and raging torrents at times 
Were an insurmountable barrier to 
schoo! children. It isn’t necessary to 
speak of the inconvenience which 
this caused—of the dissatisfaction in 
school how two. school 
houses were finally built—one in the 
north end and one in the south end— 
of the wrangles in the general school 
elections—of-short terms and poor 
teachers, since the funds had to be 
divided; but it is a fact that the large 
community, in feeling, in sentiment, 
in singleness of purpose, was split. 
Bitter jealousies sprang up; neigh- 
bors grew distant; bonds of friend- 
ship, two generations old, were brok- 
en. All this, while the children we 
dearly loved, for whom we toiled, and 
for whom we were ainbitious, grew up 
in ignorance. It was wrong. We all 
knew it, but stubbornness is the key 
that has locked the schoolhouse door 
against many eager children who 
have gone through life mentally crip- 
pled. 


affairs—of 


Our community has been cured of 
its insanity. Somebody had to yield, 
not from influence or threats from the 
other side, but from the heavy blows 
of conscience, Bright-eyed children 
looked into the faces of the older 
ones and pleaded for an opportunity 
to learn. From observation we had 
learned that society and the business 
world was made up of two classes— 
the employer and the employee. The 
children of our community were, for 
lack of schools, being developed into 
employees. No parent with the pro- 
per feeling toward his child will be 
satisfied to have him work always for 
the: other fellow. When the older 
heads can lay aside their prejudices 
and let themselves be governed by the 
interest of their children—something 
good for that community will surely 
happen. It did for us. 


A public meeting was called. Din- 
ner was spread. Speakers of reputa- 
tion were invited. The best ball play- 
ers from each section of the district 
were pitted against a visiting team. 
Enthusiasm soared. All the young- 
sters were united in boosting the 
home team. They won. The victory 
made them all feel akin and paved the 
way for “a get-together” meeting of 
the older people. 


More than 500 words would be re- 
quired to tell all that happened. We 
now have five acres of ground, cen- 
trally located, deeded to the district. 
A four-room house, painted white, 
stands near the public road. In a con- 
venient corner of this little tract is a 
four room “teacherage,” which is 
now occupied by a splendid young 
man teacher and his wife who assists 
him in the school. The children 
think they are the greatest people in 
the world. The three acres now 
cleared afford employment to the 
teacher during vacation and splendid 
opportunities for farm demonstrations 
in the teaching of agriculture. These 
teachers are not looking for new po- 
sitions. They are satisfied. They feel 
that they are a part of the community 
and that their interests are identified 
with it. 


The old branch is bridged. The 
lack sediment is graveled. This work 
was done by the combined labor of a 
united and happy people. A wonder- 
ful change has come over the com- 
munity. Religious sentiment is tak- 
ing a deeper hold upon the people. 
The morals of the neighborhood are 
being lifted to a higher plane. The 
old church house has been repainted, 
and on Sunday mornings the people 
come there to worship. In the after- 
noons, the young people assemble at 
the schoolhouse to sing and conduct 
their Y. M. C. A. work; and we do 
not object to their going there, for we 
know that our teachers are there to 
supervise. 


The value of the change that has 
come over us cannot be estimated. It 
certainly is worth many times the 
whims, the prejudices, the mallet- 
headedness that kept our. community 
divided so long. The reputation of 


beyond our little village is educa- 
tional. 

Our school building has been en- 
larged, and three schools within a 


five-mile radius have been consolida- 
ted. Instead of one teacher trying to 
handle all grades, we now have three 
teachers, one for each department of 
primary, intermediate and high school 
work. A_ school library has 
started, and for six years $30 worth of 
good books have been added annually. 
When I was a school girl, many of my 
class mates had never read a book, 
excepting their text books. The rea- 
son was simple; there were no books 
in their homes. Now, however, every 
child is welcome to take home books 
to read and keep as long as desired. 


The teachers and the School Im- 
provement Society are striving to 
stimulate an interest in music by 
teaching the children songs and al- 
lowing them to give simple operettas. 








THE VOICE OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 


Te earth has grown old with its burden of care; 
But at Christmas is always young. 
The heart of the jewel burns beauteous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, old earth, it is coming tonight 
On the snowflakes which cover the sod, 

The feet of the Christ-child fall gentle and white 

And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lowly, the wretched and poor, 
The voice of the Christ-child shall fall. 

And to every blind wanderer open the door 

Of a hope that he dared not dream of before 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the fields 
Where the feet of the Holiest have trod. 

This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 

When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


been’ 








our school is spreading. Two other 
small districts are asking to be admit- 
ted. This will likely be done at our 
next annual meeting. Then an extra 
teacher will be added to our faculty 
and the school graded a notch higher. 

Those who live in the extreme cor- 
ners of the district now say that they 
had rather send any reasonable dis- 
tance to a good school than to have a 
poor one just across the road. 


W. F. BURNS. 
Magnolia, Ark. 





A Fine Example of Neighborhood 
Improvement Through Coéperation 


($3.50 Prize Letter) 


ptve years ago the 24-mile stretch 
between us and Selma, our nearest 
town, was just plain dirt road, well 
supplied with sand beds, mud holes 
and rickety bridges. Hearty coopera- 
tion with the county and the raising 
of a substantial sum of money aided 
in making our road one of the best in 


the state. It is splendidly graded and 
graveled. One _ beautiful concrete 
bridge was erected, and creosote 


block floorings were laid on the other 
bridges. A man with gravel cart, road 
drag, etc, is kept busy the year 
around, repairing the road in our im- 
mediate vicinity. The trip to town 
that was once half a day’s journey, 
even in a car, can now be made in less 
than an hour. Instead of two bales of 
cotton, a pair of mules can now haul 
six. The new road brings a steady 
stream of travel through our neigh- 
borhood. This is good for business, 
good for the selling of farm produce, 
good for us,—mixing with the world 


Victrolas are in many homes, and 
these and their records of the world’s 
best music are wonderful educational 
factors. 

For several years our community 
enjoyed a book club and a study club; 
however, the great war submerged 
these and developed a new social life 
far broader and richer. Men, women 
and children banded together under, 
the Red Cross. All gave their best in 
money, time, enthusiasm. Those Red 
Cross meetings developed’ a new 
neighborliness; old prejudices were 
forgotten for the cause. When the re- 
construction attendant upon war is 
completed and we can again start our 
book and study clubs, they will be 
upon broader lines than ever before. 


Much denominational feeling was 
swept away during war times. Our 
neighborhood has four _ struggling 
churches, and the national spirit has 
taught them to pull together. In the 
largest church building, splendid com- 
munity meetings, fine lectures and pa- 
triotic singings have been held, the 
four congregations uniting enthusias- 
tically. 

With road, school and church im- 
provement has come home improv- 
ment. The majority of our dwellings 
have running water and acetylene 
lights. Fifteen years ago, the move- 
ment swept our country to plant pe- 
cans as shade trees. Many of our 
homes have avenues of pecans, which 
are as profitable as they are beauti- 
ful. MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 

Minter, Ala. 





He sat on the bridge at midnight 
Disturbing My sweet repose. 

He was a big mosquito; ‘ 
The bridge, the bridge of my nose. 


Coéperating for Religious Edu- 
cation 





($1.50 Prize Letter) 


THE Randolph County Sunday 

School Association is a big coéper- 
ative community enterprise as big as 
the county itself. For 29 years the 
county has maintained an active Sun- 
day school organization. Frem year 
to year the advantages of clese coép- 
eration between the Sunday scheols 
became more definite and certain. 
The result has been that every one of 
the 20 townships in the county helds 
an annual convention and pays a sub- 
stantial pledge to the work. Every 
Sunday school in the county with one 
or two exceptions affiliates with a 
township organization and thereby. 
becomes a part of the county associa- 
tion, i 

With the enlarged emphasis laid up- 
on sound educational practice in our 
Sunday schools has come the need for 
officers who can properly administer 
and supervise these schools. More is 
demanded today of a Sunday school 
superintendent than that he be able 
to read and pray. Ability te read and 
pray are not minimized by demanding 
that the superintendent recognize the 
right of every individual in the com- 
munity to the type of religieus in- 
struction that will develop him into 
useful Christian manhood or woman- 
hood. 

The Randolph County Sunday 
School Association has accepted the 
challenge of the task to make the 
Sunday schools of the county ade- 
quately meet the needs for religious 
instruction in every community in the 
county. This implies the discovering 
of native community leadership and 
the developing of this leadership into 
teachers and officers for the Sunday 
schools. The first step in this pro- 
gram was the employment ef a paid 
director of religious education. This 
director works under the supervision 
of a board of religious education con- 
sisting of five members. 

In addition to the promoting of de- 
nominational methods for training 
teachers and officers, community in- 
stitutes have been held in several 
communities where the leaders of all 
churches have met for a few days’ in- 
tense study of methods of instruction 
and administration. All the churches 
of a community can do what no one 
of them can do, and this unity of ac- 
tion is what is needed to develop the 
best schools possible for the teaching 
of Christianity. 

Following the community institutes, 
training schools and training classes 
will be established and these Will help 
the Sunday schools to develop their 
leadership from their own ranks, 
Along with the training ef teachers 
and officers problems of grading, 
and organization are being worked 
out to the improvement of local 
schools. 

To sum up, then, concrete illustra- 
tions of what has been done by codp- 
erative effort there are the employ- 
ment of a paid director of religious 
education for the county, the holding 
of community institutes and township 
conventions, the improvement of 
buildings, the organization of training 
classes and the grading of local 
schools for the introduction of graded 
instruction. 

Our people are seeing with a large 
hope the development of a system of 
religious education in the county that 
will parallel our system of public edu- 
tion in that it will be supervised and 
will reach the life of every boy and 
girl in every community. This is pos- 
sible and will be realized through the 
actual codperation of all the religious 
forces in the county. 


Asheboro, N. C. R: W. PREVOST. 
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MORE COMMUNITY BETTERMENT IDEAS 








What One Little Woman Did 


($31.50 Prize Letter) 


5 SNOW a place where the condi- 
tions were extremely unfavorable 
for any organized effort toward com- 
munity betterment, even if the initia- 
tive had not been lacking. There 
were few white families, but these 
few represented about as many 
grades of society—or thought they 
did. In an “I-am-holier-than-thou” 
manner they held themselves apart, 
absorbed in their own respective 
cares and worries except when, as in 
duty bound, they stopped and looked 
around a bit to throw some stones. It 
was, in short, the kind of neighbor- 
hood people chafe terribly against 
staying in, if situated so they cannot 
leave. 

But a woman moved in—a little 
frail creature with no particular pres- 
tige, beauty or charm, except two big, 
wondering brown eyes, a very wide, 
sweet smile, and a heart that went 
out to sick people, to poor people, to 
children, young calves and little or- 
phaned pigs. When trouble came to 
a home there, too, came little Mrs. 
H— with some nourishing soup, or a 
pat of butter or a big red apple or a 
piece of cake. Her quick, disarming 
smile opened the way and brought an 
answering smile from the sufferer. 
She had a quaint little trick of speak- 
ing which one smiled at, too, but 
kindly and playfully, as one repeats 
the cute sayings of a child. And so 
she lightened and softened grief that 
the could not dispel. 

She did not talk religion; she mere- 
ly lived some portion of the gospel of 
John, with a purity of heart and sin- 
cerity of motive one did not question. 
If you had called her a reformer she 
would have wondered what you 
meant; yet she possessed a faculty 
woefully lacking in many would-be 
reformers—the “human touch.” For 
ifwe really help others we must, in 
some degree, feel what they feel and 
as they feel it. Then only may we see 
whatever beauty is hidden in the na- 
ture of commonplace, uninteresting 
people—in sharp contrast, no doubt, 
with much that is unlovely; but per- 
haps we shall see, too, their struggles, 
their altruistic impulses, their severe 
tests, their selfish relapses—the unex- 
plained epic warfare of the human 
soul. 


Of course this community was not 
entirely regenerated—it would take 
take more than one little woman to 
do that; but the people have became 
somewhat more kindly, more genial, 
more “understanding.” She is gone 
now, but some of us have tried to 
catch her “folksy” way and pass on 
the innocent and spontaneous sweet- 
ness of her smile, hoping that when 
we, too, are called to the Great Be- 
yond, others will “lift the torch and 
hold it high,” exemplifying the relig- 
ion she lived, which St. James says is 
to “visit the fatherless and the wid- 
ows in their affliction, and keep one- 
self unspotted from the world.” 

ELLEN CAMERON. 





A Get-together Movement in Giles 
County, Tennessee 





($1.50 Prize Letter) 


N 1917, when we lost our great rural 

school champion, William Knox 
Tate, the teachers of our county 
launched a movement to honor his 
memory and perpetuate his ideals by 
observing Sptember 8, the anniversary 
of his birth, as “Co-workers’ Day.” 

As September 8 came on Sunday 
this year, the editor of one of our 
county papers suggested that church 
and Sunday school forces ask rural 
schools of every neighborhood to co- 


Operate with them in observing the 
day appropriately. 

The Sunday school superintendent 
of our Pleasant Valley church is a 
member of the county board of edu- 
cation; he was glad to join our 
little teacher and her little school in 
paying tribute to Prof. Tate’s mem- 
ory. From the children we heard why 
it is that Prof Tate will live forever. 
Their teacher told of Prof. Tate’s 
work for the children of the country. 


so 


Others~ spoke of the needs of our 
community. It was suggested that 
once a month we should devote on 


Sunday morning a few minutes time 
to the discussion of plans for a high 
school. 


That afternoon we learned that the 
observance of the day at Olivet, four 


miles away, had led to a decisive 
movement for the building of a high 
school centrally located for four 
neighborhoods of our section. Money 
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PLATFORM. 


survey and lay out the drive after 
which we built the grade and put on 
the macadam. 

Later in the year, when the roads 
of our county were being piked and 
we were about to be left out, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with 
the commissioners, which they did 
with the result that we now have a 
good road leading to the county site 
in the place of the old mud road 
which usually got impassable during 
the winter. 

Last fall the county fair offered a 
prize of $30 for the best community 


exhibit. We entered and took first 
prize. The next month when the club 
met practically every farmer in the 


community was present, and it was 


unanimously decided to spend the 
money repairing the church and 
school buildings. We made up our 


minds right then and there to have a 
at the fair the follow- 


better exhibit 
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UP-TO-DATE BUILDING FOR 


was pledged, a committee appointed 
to confer with our people in regard 
to the best location, and plans made 
for observing “Co-workers’ Day” in 
the new school building, September 
8, 1919. 
ELIZABETH D. ABERNETHY. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 





Community Team Work 
($1.50 Prize Letter) 


UR community has been revolu- 

tionized during the past three 
years, and we have learned that al- 
most anything can be accomplished 
through coéperation. 


To begin with, our county agent 
called a meeting at the school house 
in the fall of 1916 and organized a 
Community Club with about twelve 
members. We have met once each 
month since that time, and our club 
has grown until it has doubled and 
trebled its membership. At our regu- 
lar meetings we discuss better agri- 
culture and the improvement of home, 
school, church, etc. 


Our first werk as an organization 
was building a driveway around our 
school grounds. The services of a 
specialist from the State Division of 
Extension were secured to make the 
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A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


ing year; so when we were asked by 
our county agents to send an exhibit 
to the state fair this fall, we agreed 
and sent a good one, for which we re- 
ceived $25, and in addition we took 
first prize again at the county fair. 


A representative of the Farmers’ 
Union came and helped us get a local 
Union organized a few months ago, 
and we now have a strong lodge and 
took more than our share of stock in 
the County Union store, which is now 
doing a good business in the county 
site. 

The home demonstration agent 
meets with the women of the com- 
munity once each month ina specially 
furnished room where they have their 
demonstrations in cooking, etc. 


ACG 


Madisonville, Tenn. 





Thanksgiving Service and Com- 
munity Fair 





($1.50 Prize Letter) 


[peer the leadership and direction 
of the principal of the school, Mr. 
A. L. Denison, Chesterfield, Tenn., 
Thanksgiving service and a commun- 
ity fair held on the same day have be- 
come institutions in that locality. 
Thanksgiving day is looked forward 





to from year to year. The young and 
old participate in the events of the 
day, and all seem to get much pleas- 
ure Out of it. 

The entire community gathers at 
the school building. In the morning a 
Thanksgiving sermon is heard. This 
year it came from the local pastor 
who has lived not far away all of his 
life and is well known to everyone. 
Prof. Denison made a short address. 

The exhibits consisted of corn, 
pumpkins, soy beans, popcorn, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, rad- 
ishes and a watermelon, cooking, sew- 
ing and fancy work from the home; 
and an appropriate exhibit from the 
domestic science department of the 
school. 

Decorations which were easily se- 
cured and inexpensive were used to 
a good advantage. Along the top of 
the blackboards holly was arranged 
neatly; mistletoe was placed on the 
lamps; geraniums in full bloom were 
used to brighten many unattractive 
places about the stage; colored paper 
was placed so as to add color to the 
whole building. 

At different times during the day 
the community choir gathered and 
rendered songs appropriate to the oc- 
casion. This seemed to be one of 
most delightful parts of the day’s en- 
tertainment. 

This community affair has been ob- 
served for the fifth time. The spirit 
of association and get-together prev- 
alent at the last one makes one feel 
that it is worth while. 

H. A. POWERS, 

Lexington, Tenn. County Agent. 





Plans for a One-teacher School 
Building 

LSEWHERE in this issue we are 

giving plans for a school building 
where two teachers are employed, or 
are likely to be employed. The Di- 
vision of Rural Engineering of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has also prepared plans for 
an attractive and up-to-date building 
for districts where conditions are 
such that only one teacher is avail- 
able. 

This one-room school is complete 
with a well lighted and thoroughly 
ventilated class-room which has a ca- 
pacity of 46 pupils. There are five 
large windows at one side which ex- 
tend almost to the ceiling, while at the 
rear of the building there are three 
other large windows. The school is 
heated by means of a jacketed stove, 
the flue of which adjoins the venti- 
lator intake, so that a forced draft ° 
and a continual circulation of fresh 
warm air is produced. 

It really isn’t a one-room school. 
A comfortable library and a conven- 
ient domestic science room are also 
provided. They are accessible from 
the outside by means of fire-exit 
doors which open outward. These 
rooms also connect directly with the 
teacher’s platform. A small private 
room is also furnished for the teach- 
er. The teacher can readily super- 
vise the work in the class-room, li- 
brary and domestic science room, as 
large windows are located at the sides 
of the platform, looking directly into 
the other two rooms. 


The one-room schoolhouse is of more 
than passing interest to the parents 
of Johnny Jones and Mary Brown, 
because the library and domestic sci- 
ence rooms are so arranged that they 
may be used for private meetings as 
well as community or social gather- 
ings while school is in session with- 
out conflicting in any way with the 
educational work. Lunches may be 
prepared and eaten in these rooms 
which may serve as a useful meeting 
place for farmers and their wives. 
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How One Community Pulls Togeth- 
er and Makes Things Go 


($1,50 Prize Letter) 

HE first step forward was voting 

local tax, building a large two- 
story building, painting buildings, and 
beautifying the school grounds. Then 
we organized a Woman’s Betterment 
Society which met regularly once a 
month, discussed timely subjects, had 
debates and contests on helpful sub- 
jects. We changed often enough to 
keep up interest. We decided to buy 
a piano and put seats in our auditor- 
ium. We had musicals, employing 
our best city talents, and charging a 
small admission fee. We had a Fourth 
of July celebration, threw in and 
made a big Brunswick stew and sold 
this, also cake, pies, pickles, sand- 
wiches and cream. On the afternoon 
of July Fourth we had a patriotic lec- 
ture, went out and sold supper, re- 
turned and had patriotic songs, drills 
and plays. : 

Our bank account gradually grew 
despite the fact that the society pur- 
chased all sorts of conveniences for 
the school. We had demonstrations 
by our home demonstration agent, 
lectures and stereoscopic views on 
health and sanitation by our health 
officer. We made money by giving 
box parties, fiddlers’ conventions, 
plays, Hallowe’en and Valentine par- 
ties, etc. The most glorious time of 
all and the time we finished raising 
money for the piano and to seat our 
auditorium was our Community Fair. 
We worked, laughed and played. We 
sold barbecue and Brunswick stew to 
all at a reasonable price and realized 
a neat little sum. 

Our efforts have created a desire to 
can the best, cook the most nourish- 
ing food and live on a higher plane. 
The men of our community have a 
Farmers’ Union, and buy fertilizer, 
seed, and other things together, there- 
by saving a good sum. They own 
shares in our tobacco warehouses and 
expect to save all warehouse charges 
at least. We have changed our bet- 
terment society into a community 
service league, and now the men and 
women meet together once a month. 
To have a real live league you simply 
must interest the people, vary pro- 
grams and give as many people as 
possible something to do. We havea 
community service league band and 
other music. When anything is to be 
done we all pull together. If the 
roads need work all of our men take 
hands, wagons, and horses and help 
the county to haul sand. We have 
road drags ‘made of split logs, so af- 
ter a rain we drag our roads, fill in 
holes and turn out puddles of water. 

In our war work we simply met 
and -talked it all over with our com- 
qunity service league and it all went 
through with ease. The young peo- 
ple of our community are happy, 
studious, and progressive. At our 
last commencement seven girls and 
boys graduated and five entered col- 
lege this fall. The little band of wo- 
men constituting the Womans’ Bet- 
terment Association started the for- 
ward movement and we can’t stop 
climbing. There is nothing that we 
cannot accomplish with codperation. 

MRS. J. T. HICKS. 

Durham, N. C. 


A Neighborhood That Works 
Together 











($1.50 Prize Letter) 


UR community is located about 

five miles from the nearest town. 
We have a separate school district 
with four teachers. This was the first 
school of its kind in our county. We 
have twelve grades or four years of 
high school work. The high school 
graduates are able to enter second 
year at our state colleges. The school 
is maintained by an extra school tax 
of only six mills, which’ gives us a 
seven-montks term. 


_ As we need a new church building, 


we put this plan into execution tast 
spring to raise a fund for our build- 
ing. One member donated four acres 
of land free of rent for,the church, as 
a whole, to cultivate and sell the pro- 
teeds from which to start our build- 
ing fund. We decided to plant cot- 
ton, and the seed and all the fertiliz- 
er except eleven dollars worth were 
donated. Then a manager was ap- 
pointed to call for helpers when work 
was needed to be done. The mer 
planted the cotton and then when 
chopping time came we all went and 
carried a picnic lunch and chopped 
cotton and had a most enjoyable time 
together both in the field and at noon, 
when we spread our lunch. After 
dinner the ladies went huckleberry 
picking while the men finished with 
the cotton chopping. Next came pick. 
ing time, and what fun we did have! 


We have a splendid Red Cross aux- 
illiary which has done much good 
work. We have met~in different 
homes this fall and quilted twelve 
quilts for the Belgians. The neigh- 
borhood has given over $500 dollars 
to the Red Cross and United War 
Work fund. We have bought liber- 
ally of bonds and War Stamps. We 
have 26 stars in our beautiful service 
flag, with two capped with gold, which 
means more than all the money or 
material sacrifices we’ve made. 


The school has a nice piano which 
we won in a contest put on by one of 
the merchants in a nearby town. This 
was done by the community working 
together and the team work of the 
boys and girls. 


MRS. CHAS. T. WALTERS. 
Ellisville, Miss. 














MODEL 
We went wild grape hunting after 
finishing picking over the cotton. 
We made a short crop on account 
of a severe drouth, but realized a bale 
and half of cotton, which when sold 
will give us a good start for our 
building fund. Of course we will give 
our cash contributions just as though 
we hadn’t tended this cotton patch. 
We have had Sunday school and Jun- 
ior and Senior B. Y. P. U’s for years 
and these have helped our boys and 
girls to become strong leaders when 
they go out into other communities 
as teachers and in other walks of life. 
We have a splendid graveled road, 
the gravel being furnished by a large 
farm owner in the community and 
the work being done by the county. 
This road is sodded with Bermuda 
grass on either side to prevent wash- 





TWO ROOM 





RURAL SCHOOL 


An improved School Building for 
Improved Neighborhoods 

HE Progressive Farmer has always 

advocated improved school build- 
ings and the consolidation of small 
schools, because these things natur- 
ally bring with them better teachers, 
more community pride and enthusi- 
asm, and greater thoroughness in ru- 
ral education. 

[t is quite a task to find plans for a 
building suitable to this new kind of 
rural Southern school of which we 
have had a vision and of which we 
have tried to give our every reader a 
vision. Too often there has been 
(and will continue to be) a lack of 
sufficient funds to give our average 
rural school a good class-room build- 
ing and separate buildings for gym- 
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for this reason, we are especially glad 


to give the plan for the composite ru- 
ral school building shown on this 
page. 

Here is a plan that may be cut 


down to fit the needs of, a very small 
school, or which may be used as it is 
to suit the needs of a community hav- 
ing an abundance of boys and girls. 
It is modern—having fire escapes, wa- 
terworks, and a furnace—and these 
modern features will not be financi- 
ally burdensome. It has class-rooms 
which can be converted into an audi- 
torium. It has a room for manual 
training or gymnasium work, and a 
library, and a domestic science room, 
which may also be used for commit- 
tee meetings, small conferences, etc. 

In the basement are located the fur- 
nace room and coal bin. Here also are 
located the toilets for both boys and 
girls with separate entrances—a fea- 
ture which is worth the cost of the 





whole building to any community. 
The reader should also remember 


that wood may be used in a furnace if 
coal cannot be obtained conveniently. 


For all these reasons, we are there- 
fore glad to commend this building 
plan to our readers. It is practical 
and can be made beautiful. 


Remember, if it is not desirable -to 
excavate the entire basement, some of 
these rooms may be omitted, also that 
the schoolhouse may be constructed 
at first with one class-room and then 
as conditions demand the second 
class-room may be added. 

Detailed plans may be had free by 
addressing Division of Rural Engi- 
neering, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Visible Supply of Cotton 


‘THE world’s visible supply of cotton, ag 
shown by the latest report of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange compares with the 
same dates in previous years as follows: 
AMERICAN COTTON 
Decrease compared with last year.. 39,707 
Decrease compared with year before 1,376,410 


ALL KINDS, INCLUDING AMERICAN 
Increase compared with last year.. 62,229 
Decrease compared with year before 1,271,369 





BEATS THE HEN 


Two men were hotly discussing the merits 
of a book. Finally one of them, himself an 
author, said to the other: “No, Jehn, you 
can’t appreciate it. You never wrote a book 
yourself.” 


“No,” retorted John, ‘‘and I never laid an 
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WINDOWS 7°C" FROM FLOOR 


FIRE EXIT DOOR 





FIRST FLOOR AND BASEMENT 
PLAN OF MODEL TWO-ROOM ff 
RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE ; 
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Whether it be in France, Belgium or these United States 
of America will yield a profit if it washes badly or is too 

wet or too dry. Progressive land owners in every state and 
\ practically every county in the Union have discovered that 
the only way to bring their land up to the desired state of 
production is to get a 


Bostrom $20 Farm Level 


and make spare days the most profitable days by Terracing 
Ditching, Tile Draining or Irrigating. 


The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty 
years, the latest improved having a Telescope with Magnify- 
ing Lenses, which enable you to see the cross on the targeta 
quarter of a mile away. Man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target, Plumb-Bob, and fullinstructions included. Weight 15 
pounds. It is used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools and 
0), S. County Farm Demonstration Agents and you will endorse it too, after 
using it—if not, your money back, including express both ways, 

Nowisthetimeto do the work, before the heavy rains set in, 


LIMITED STOCKS OF MATERIAL PREVENT PROMISE OF SHIPMENT BEYOND A LIMITED PERIOD. 
Order today or write for description of Level and Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 58 Stonewall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Apollo 


Galvanized= Roofing Products aces Dil 
In country or city—for farm buildingsorresi- 9407" 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. ™ 


APOLLO-KEYstoneCopper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- ~~ 
able, rast-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather r : 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Rosine, Tanks, 8 
Culverts, eto. KiYsTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roof- ¢gg/// 3% 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands. Soft “s oA 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. P%-4" 4 

ys éx 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send in your renewal Get up a club and get a reward. 
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FOUR HINTS FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS IN DECEMBER 


L—Plan for a Christmas Entertain- 
ment 


VERY school should begin to 

plan at once for some kind of a 

Christmas entertainment. This 
should be given immediately prior to 
the usual holiday vacation. And right 
here let me say 
that one week for 
the holidays is 
amply sufficient 
for the ordinary 
rural school. We 
have found by ex- 
perience that when 
a longer period 
than one week is 
given, the effect is 
injurious. The 
children get their minds off the 
school and its work, and it is difficult 
to restore normal conditions. 


MR. WRIGHT 


The entertainment should be given 
for several reasons, chief among 
which is the fact that the children ev- 
erywhere expect something of this 
nature at this of the year. 
Then another reason is that the occa- 
sion furnishes an opportunity for the 
parents and the friends of education 
in the community to meet and to see 
something of the school and its work. 
Far too many of our people never 
visit the schools unless something of 
this nature is held to attract them. 
Then again, the people of the rural 
districts have so few opportunities 


season 
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HOLDFAST 


ALL RUBBER. 


PATCH STOCK 


Repairs all injuries to inner tubes large or 
Sold in two sizes: 











No. 1—30 square inches 
No. 2—72 square inches 


Each complete with tube of cement and 
Firestone metal buffer. This is but one item 
in the line of Firestone Accessories—a valu- 
able branch of the Firestone “Most Miles 
per Dollar” policy which has built Firestone 
leadership in tire service. 

Firestone Cementless Tube Patches, Firestone Cure 


Cut, Firestone Hook-On and Lace-On Boots and the 
Firestone Blow-Out Patches are other Firestone 


Tire Accessories which every 
motorist should carry as travel 
insurance. 


These biz helps in Hittle 
troubles save expense and un- 
necessary road delays. 


If your dealer is not supplied 
ask him to order direct or 
through his jobber. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
% World's Largest Manufac- 


Wi sod Mepeiz’ Motecials 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for recreation and coming togethe1 
that the more of these-oceasions we 
can have the better. 

Il.—At Least, Have a Christmas Tree 


F THE school finds it impossible to 

have an entertainment, then let the 
teachers and the children prepare for 
a Christmas tree. There is no school 
anywhere that cannot have a tree, 
however small it may be. - This will 
delight the children and afford them 
something to look forward to with 
pleasure. The tactful teacher can use 
this as a means to improve the school 
in more ways than one. Let us see to 
it that all our schools have something 
to please the boys and girls this year. 
III—How to Improve the Average 

Attendance 

OW many teachers are trying out 

plans suggested in these columns a 
year ago for a system of awards for 
perfect monthly and perfect term at- 
tendance? The latter plan has be- 
come a permanent feature in the work 
of very many county superintendents, 
but the former plan has not been so 
extensively used. Its merits are now 
just coming to be recognizéd and it 
bids fair to rival in popularity and 
results the plan for perfect term- 
attendance. Each plan mentioned in 
brief is this. 

(1) The pupil who is perfect in at- 
tendance for one month, or for twen- 
ty consecutive school days, receives 
what is called a “Perfect Attendance 
Card,” and a prize usually is offered 
to the child in each school who se- 
cures the most cards or who has been 
in attendance for a longer period than 
any one else. In the event that more 
than one pupil has been found to be 
perfect in attendance for the term, 
some smaller prizes are awarded to 
each one. 

(2) Then at the group or county 
commencements, which are held inthe 
spring after the schools have closed, 
these pupils who have been perfect in 
attendance for the term receive an 
“award of honor,” something in the 
nature of a diploma, signed by the 
teacher and by the county superin- 
tendent of schools, something suitable 
for framing which he may keep al- 


Ways as a souvenir of his school 
days. 

(3) Carrying this idea still further, 
some counties have offered a gold 


medal to the pupil perfect in attend- 
ance for the period of seven years. In 
the writer’s own county this general 
system has been one of the most po- 
tent factors in doubling the average 
daily attendance upon the _ public 
schools within the past few years. Try 
it and be convinced. 


1V.—Hurry up With That Debating 
Society 

HAs your school organized that de- 

bating society yet? If not, then 
you should speak to your teacher 
about this matter and kindly ask him 
to look after it at the earliest possible 
moment. There is nothing that will 
take the place of a good live debating 
society in developing the boys and in 


giving them self confidence. Let us 
have a debating society in every 
school this season. oe oh 





Our Community Service League 





($1.50 Prize Letter) 

T THE beginning of the 1918-19 

scholastic year our neighborhood 
was in a deplorable state of indiffer- 
ence, but Fortune favored us in se- 
curing a teacher of experience, abil- 
ity and keenness ot vision. She sensed 
the conditions existing and imme- 
diately began to plan to arouse our 
interest and loyalty. 

On the first Friday of the first 
school week she called for a meeting 
of patrons of the school. Only five 
patrons responded, but she was not 
discouraged, for she had already en- 
listed the support of seven of her 
eighth grade pupils, all of whom at- 
tended this meeting and became 
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HE Iver Johnson is the recognized 

family revolver. It is the ideal 
weapon for home defense, because it 
is completely safe. 

Nothing—no accident of any kind— 
will make it discharge except an inten- 
tional pull on the trigger "way back; 
you can even ‘‘Hammerthe Hammer.” 

There are Iver Johnsons to meet all 
needs; standard calibers, Hammer and 
Hammerless models, Regular, ‘‘West- 
ern’ Walnut and ‘‘Perfect’’ Rubber 
grips. 

Write for interesting Free Booklets 
Mention the ones you want: A—‘‘Firearms"’ 
(shotguns and revolvers); B—‘Bicycles": 

C—"Motorcycles,"* 
Iver Johnson Arms & Cyele Works 

316 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass, 


99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
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Shipment 
2,3, 4,6, 8,12,16, 22and 30h-p.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. Money Back 











made with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of most 
mills of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 
Work 









Prevent winter rains smothering the sofl. Put 
land in shape for early spring work, Get your 
ditching and done now with 








= 10 Days * Sie! 
PEACH & APi*LE 
TREES 4c & up 


Nuts, ete. 
3.8) TREES, 
Write for catalog. 


Tenn. 








$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 


members of the organization formed. 
An organization was perfected under 
the name of Community Service Lea- 
gue, and meetings to be held semi- 
monthly. 

Each member was asked to bring 
an “idea” to the next meeting, a plan 
for a money-making social. 

To secure a better attendance, the 
teacher had prepared a short but in- 
teresting program to be given the 
last half-hour of the afternoon school 
session, and invited the patrons to at- 
tend. She also had arranged for two 
of the War Work campaign speakers 
to be present that afternoon and ex- 
plain the campaign. 

At this meeting such enthusiasm 
was aroused that the school district 
went 200 per cent “over the top” on 
its War Work Quota, while 14 of our 
23 school children became members 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Victory Clubs. 

Plans for the above-mentioned so- 
cial were completed, and it was decid- 
ed to call the affair by the good old- 
fashioned name of “Candy Pulling,” 
although there were to be several 
other attractions, such as “Guess 
Cake,” “Fish Pond,” sale of cakes and 
home-made candies, peanuts, pecans, 
etc., while all lovers of music were 
specially invited to come, and the 
school song-books were used. 

This started the “sings”, which are 
now held regularly every Friday 
night at different homes. Nothing 
gets folks to feeling right more 
quickly or more surely than does 
“singing.” 

Through the direct agency of these 


ganized, while the sings themselves 
furnish a social outlet for both young 
and old. The leader of these sings 
and of the Sunday school is a man 
above 50 years of age. 

This far-sighted teacher of ours has 
saved every one of the articles pub- 
lished by The Progressive Farmer on 
“The World War Explained,” and at 
every meeting she teaches us about 
the war, using these articles as a 
text. 

Among the improvements in the 
school are good- pictures and a li- 
brary; our school had never had 
either, although the school has been 
located here for 20 years. I believe 
that if old “Moss-backs” like we are 
can be stimulated to this extent and 
be so improved “in spirit and in 
truth,” that any neighborhood can be 
much improved, regardless of condi- 
tions. 

Hats off to Leadership and Cooper. 
ation! MRS. J. M. STABLER. 

Greenville, Ala. 





Communityisms 


HE magic word is “get-together” 
Use existing organizations. Their 
mere survival shows their need. 

Have few organizations and keep 
them large. Small ones are rocked by 
circumstances or individuals; attain- 
ing a certain size, self-repair and re- 
newal take place almost automati- 
cally. 

Use leaders. When a person can do 
something well, set her at it. 

Give each person fair credit and 
honor for her work. 

Do not ride the willing horse to 

death. Every person can do some 
share of the work and is a better 
member for the doing of it. 
Face every proposition with the 
question, “Is this good for the com- 
munity and the long pull; or is it for 
an individual, or a clique, or a day?” 
An organization is not living up to 
its greatest usefulness unless it in- 
cludes in its yearly program discus- 
sion of school, church, play, sanita- 
tion, inspiration of individuals, educa- 
tion for homes, gain as a neighbor- 
hood, encouragement of and codpera- 
tion with a young people’s and a 
man’s organization, and, if possible, 
the outside world of passing events. 





F. BRUSH. 
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Cahill Draft Control 


This grate is con- 
structed to permit the 
successful use of 
cheap fuel such as 
run-of-mine and slack 
which clinker and clog 
the grate. Separate 
bars on the entire 
grate can be lowered 
and clinkers easily 
dropped out. 





This lever will save 
you much time and 
trouble. It can be 
placed anywhere in 


the house. It enables 
you to regulate the 
dampers and drafts 
and to control the tem- 


perature of your en- 
tire house with the 
least trouble. It cuts 


fhe morning: from your Coa. 


Automatic Humidifier 

The Cahill Multiplex Pipeless Furnace is an im- 
proved pipeless furnace design. Using little more 
coal than a grate requires, it will heat the entire 
house. This furnace has one large register (see 
diagram—pipe A) delivering warm air into the 
house. The rising warm air forces the cool air to 
descend and it is drawn into the furnace through 
cool air intakes (see diagram—pipes B and C) to 
be heated and sent back into the house. 


The Cahill apm pos Pipeless Furnace is provided 
with separate cool airreturns. These intakes draw 
the cool air down into the furnace to replace the 
warm air which has been sen’ through the house. 


Placed in the coolest rooms the intakes create 
automatically a flow of warm air to exposed points 
of the house. The separate intake pipes for cold air 
are one of the valuable features of the Cahill 
Multiplex System. 

The colder your house the more rapid is the cir- 
culation. The house is brought toan even temper 
ature more quickly than by any other system. 





Warm moist air is the 
most healihful to breathe. 
The Cahill Automatic 
Humidifier is always kept 
filled with water by means 
of a float-valve (F) con- 
trolling the water supply 
(S). Placed close to the 
firebox, steady evapora- 
tion is assured, and the 
air is kept properly moist. 





sings a Sunday school has been or- | 


The special ogpmanese here illustrated make the Cahill an easy-to- 
tend furnace. ecause it gets more heat from the fue! you need coal 
it only in the morning and evening to insure a warm house in ordinary 
winter weather. 

ar ey Coal, coke or, in an emergency, 
Cool Air wood can be burned in a Cahill 

\y—+¥ Furnace. = 

The simplicity of the Cahill Pipe- 
less System makes it an easy and 
economical one to install, espe- 
cially in old houses. No expensive 
piping, just one or three registers 
in the first floor above the furnace. 

Mail the attached coupon. It will bring 


you full particulars of the economical 
Cahill Pipeless Furnace. 
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[PIPELESS FURNACES | 





ic 8 aZGHts a, terete prapntion for dean 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING AND FOUNDRY CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





We also manufacture the lete and ical Cahill line of grates, baskets, 
combination-grates with summer front and fireplace trimmings. 








Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co., Dept.3., Chattanooga, Tenn. i 
Gentlemen: Please send me your circulars giving full details of the Cahill Furnaces. 





Name 
Address 

















DIXIE DRAG SAW 


Start a profitable business cutting timber, firewood, etc., for yourself 
and others. The DIXIE pays for itself in a short time. Made of the 
best materials obtainable. Cuts 10 to 30 cords of firewood in 10 hours. 
A one-man outfit. 
: A 4HP. Portable Single Cylin- 
der, 2 Cycle, Gasoline Rig, upon 










skids. Weight 280 tbs. Makes 
125 strokes per minute. Cuts 
logs 7” to 72” diameter. Easily 


started and moved. Runs as 
smoothly as a Liberty Motor. 


The Solution of the Present and 
Future Fuel and Labor Shortage 


Economical of fuel and never grows weary. May be taken 
to the woods for cutting Logs; fuel, etc. Equipped with 
friction clutch and when not required for sawing, Dixie Engine may be 
used for driving Pumps, Dynamo,.Churn, Feed Cutters, etc. 


Price with 6 or 7-foot Blade, $200.00 F. 0. B. Cleveland 


THE PETER GERLACH CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 1854 

















WANTED! scents 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 








every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making offer. 
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an | 
| Hour—on Kerosene 


H UNDREDS are doing it and more with 
the “ Allwork’’—the light tractor that's 
different. Burns kerosene perfectly—has 
the largest 4 cylinder motor on any 3 plow 
tractor—mounted crosswise on the frame. Direct 
spur gear drive, no intermediate; belt pulley 
on direet drive from ¢ shaft extension. 
Four wheels; tarns in a 


id foot radius. The 
Altwork, 
KERG@SENE TRACTOR 


is proving one of the biggest successes in light 
tractors. Its low upkeep cost, all around useful- 
ness, ease of handling, great store of power make 
it the Lm nyt tractor everywhere. Built with the 


construction that insures years of g service— 
backed _b; 
quick,d 






















y an organization that can give you 
ay service. Satisfied owners every- 


where. Write today for special folder. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 59 A Quincy, Mlinois 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 


















Be Your Own 


Experience Meetings.”’ 





THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


XXIV.—Dragging Roads and Other Road Improvement Plans 


{This is the twenty-fourth of a series of 25 subjects being discussed in our ‘Farmers’ 
The twenty-fifth, “The Best Lessons This Year’s Experience 
Has Taught Me,”’ will be discussed next week,] 








Macadam Road Greatest Neighbor- 
hood Improvement 


($3 Prize Letter) 

HAVE lived to see two great bless- 

ings befall my immediate neighbor- 
hood. One was a railroad and the 
other a macadam road. Today, after 
being benefited 20 years by the rail- 
road and 8 years by the macadam 
road, I am frank to say there is very 
little difference between the value of 
the two. Before bejng macadamized, 
this road was one of the worst in the 
country. It ran through a belt of 
country that had a stiff clay subsoil 
and the road-bed was bottomless dur- 
ing several months of winter. 


A mere handful of progressive 
farmers, three in number, were the 
first to grow tired of this wretched 
road and get in touch with the state 
in regard to road building funds. The 
state agreed to pay one-half the total 
cost of macadamizing this road pro- 
vided it was done under state super- 
vision. The county agreed to pay 
one-fourth the total cost, leaving but 
one-fourth the cost on the community, 
which was quickly raised by subscrip- 
tion papers. The road was graded, 
well drained, sub-graded (an excava- 
tion made for stone), and the bed well 
rolled with a ten-ton steam roller. 





Miller' 


Grind your own corn | 
meal, graham flour, grits 
and feed and save money. 
Grind for your neighbors 
and make money with 
the famous 


Red Chief 





Most remarkable mill 


The stone used (limestone) was crush- 
ed by a rock crusher into three differ- 
ent grades—coarse, medium and fine. 
The coarse stones were first laid and 
well rolled, followed by medium and 


then finished with fine stones or 
screenings, rolling each application 
When finished this road was as 


smooth as a floor and has remained so 








ever bullt, makes the Mill $4 .00 


finest of corn meal, AND UP 
aham flour, etc. without taking the life out. | 
ou should have one as a matter of economy 
and profit. Built in several sizes for both hand 
and power. Write for catalogue giving name 
of your favorite implement dealer. 


BED CHIEF MFG. CO., Box 14 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY | 








3 may 
LOW PRICES 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


. Don’t neglect to send for my New 
Rargain Fence and Gate Book and see for 
yourself how you can SAVEBIG MON<£Y buying 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
n't buy any fence until you get this book and compare 
ices op BROWN ’'S HEAVY Y ACID TEST ye ED 
FENCE—the fence that resists rust that's 

‘ er—that outlasts all others. 

FREIGHT PREPAID 

I pay the freight and save you 20% to 40%. Over 160 styles. 
Also Gates, Barb Wire. Write for Bargain Book today. (8) 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 287 , Cleveland, 0. 

















Do 
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stiffer anu's 

















GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL 


WE PAY THE FREICHT 
Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence, 
We pay the freight, saving 
a you money. Gates, lawn fence, 
at money saving prices. Write today 

EA 
, 


















T BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Birmingham, Ala, 








9 CORDS IN 10 HOUR 


SAW! 





since. Quite recently it was re-sur- 
faced and is as good today as when 
first made. 


This road has very noticeably en- 
hanced the value of every farm near 
it. In fact, many farms several miles 
distant actually changed hands at an 
increase of from $10 to $15 per acre 


| after the road was macadamized. Real 
| estate dealers throughout the country 


were eager to list properties lying 
along this road after being macad- 
amized and never failed to call the 
attention of purchasers to the fact 
that these farms were touched by a 
good macadam road. 


This road, which has*since been in- 
tersected by other macadam roads, 
was the stepping stone to a communi- 
ty improvement that far exceeded the 
fondest hopes of even the promoters. 
It has either directly or indirectly 
touched every branch. of business 
throughout the entire community. It 
has stimulated the farms to greater 
production. Dairying has increased 
tenfold. We now see ten tons of farm 
products going over this road to one 
ton before it was macadamized. We 
see one horse pulling the load that 
two or three pulled before it was ma- 
cadamized, and apparently doing it 
easier. Our churches, religious and 
social functions have been stimulated 
fully as much as the farms. Also, our 
schools have been very noticeably 
benefited. Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


Dragging to Improve Roads Must 
Be Persistent 


($2 Prize Letter) 


HE main trouble about dragging 
roads is that we do not drag them 
enough. What’s everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. A rain comes 











BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and | 


and the road is cut up. We drag it 
and improve it wonderfully, and the 


backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B63 showing low price | community is enthusiastic over good 


and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, HL 





roads. Another rain comes and we 






drag again, but this time we are not 
so eager. Another rain comes, and 
somebody says, “What’s the use?” so 
the road is left to remain in chuck- 
holes and ditches. Probably we have 
no more rain for several weeks, and 
we bounce over roads that a day’s 
work would have smoothed. 


Persistent dragging will keep any 
ordinary road in good shape, provided 
the road has been put in good condi- 
tion with grader to begin with. Drag- 
ging must be done after every rain, if 
good results are expected. The ground 
should be dry, but not so dry that it 
will tear up in clods. Continually 
dragging gradually elevates the cen- 
ter of the road, and keeps the surface 
smooth, so that the water runs off. 
Usually, two rounds with a drag is all 
that is necessary. 


A home-made drag that does just as 
good work as the steel drag, can be 
made very easily. This drag is made 
box fashion, out of 2x12 plank. These 
plank are bolted together securely 
with long bolts, about 18 inches apart. 
The bottom is left open, but the top 
is boxed over with plank stout enough 
to bear the weight of two or three 
men. The front runner is faced with 
a piece of steel to protect the plank 
and to cut the dirt smoothly. The 
driver rides on the drag, and can 
change its position as desired, by 
shifting his weight from one end to 
the other. 


I believe it is the best plan for each 
community road to raise enough by 
subscription to pay one man to do all 
the dragging. Where this work is left 
entirely to volunteers, it will not be 
done. I have seen it tried. 


Ditchers and small graders can 
often be used to advantage on neigh- 
borhood roads. But this work is usu- 
ally very hard on teams, and farmers 
are slow to offer their stock for such 
work. About the best that the coun- 
ty road overseer can do is to keep 
the bridges fixed, keep the ruts filled 
up, and keep the road smooth with 
the drag. His position is an unthank- 
ful one, and carries no pay. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 





Drainage Ditches and a Foot-way 
Necessary 


HAVE traveled and observed a 

good many “improved; roads” 
throughout the Atlantic states from 
Delaware to Florida, and found a 
good many cut through hills with no 
drainage to take the seep-water from 
the adjoining elevated lands from the 
road-bed, which virtually becomes a 
canal bottom of mud and_= slush. 
Where such roads exist, drainage 
ditches should be dug to carry off 
this water. 


The model road should be con- 
structed so as to have the middle of 
driveway elevated but slightly, so 
that traveling may be comfortable 
on either side of .the center, with a 
smooth footway at one side for pe- 
destrians. My argument for the foot- 
way is that a pedestrian is entitled to 
as much consideration on the public 
roads as the autoist, which is not so 
when he is forced to walk the middle 
of the driveway or the gutter, and 
endanger his life by stepping out of 
the way of an automobile meeting 
him but to be run over by another 
approaching him from the rear, the 
presence of which latter he is una- 
wares by reason of the noise of the 
one in view. This especially is true in 
the case of school children, often sev- 
eral in a body, playful and unthought- 
ful of the double danger. If drainage 


ditches are necessary, have these be- 
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} m If the Fox Knew His Own 
Ail Worth 
—he’d come straight to the 
warehouses of Lewis Baer 
& Co., to get the highest 
price for his pelt. 
yee For fifty-eight years Lewis 
Baer & Company have been 
handling shipments of furs 


i 1) 
hy 

























from every part of the 
country. 

Prompt attention to shipments, 
fair and just gradings and 








IMMEDIATE PAYMENT have 
characterized this house for over 
a half century. 

Send us your next shipment, 
Price list sent gladly on request. 











Address Department H. 


EWIS BAER 2d CO. iwc. 


BALTIMORE,Md. Estab. 660 




























Don’t write—ship! Ship what you 
have now, at once. We are paying 
unusual prices for pelts of all kinds now be- 
Cause of the unheard-of demands of our buy- 
RT eH money than ever 
‘0 u by return mail. Ask 

for our free Market } Reports, 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


International Fur Exchange 


coange ids, St. Louis, Mo. 


(3807) 





'HOG OILER °7:22 234" 





with genuine French Buhr Stones, Do your 
own grinding of feed and table cornmeal, 
buckwheat, rye,Graham and whole wheat 
flour. Do grinding for others—Itis profitable. 
These mills do the fine chass of 
grinding you would get at a big 
fiour mill. Lasta lifetime. A boy 
can operate and keep one in order, 

Send for book on mills 

and®0-day free trial offer. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
{426 Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE 
TRIAL 











L CO., Inc. 


woo 
BCept. F 616 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 











The men who lead are the men who read, 








































































Saturday, December 21, 1918] 









More power, 
Ker gallon, from cheap 

erosene than from high-priced gas- 
oline. Easy to start in any weather. 


= QLTAWA «= 


Kerosene Engines 


Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
For all outdoor and indoor work. Sean, 
ands in use. All sizes and styles ef] 
from 1% H-Pto 22H-P Complete $Z et | Me 
mounted saw rigs or saw frames 
separate, suitable for mounting 
on your own trucks, 

onders j---Ex- 
Book Free * pine all ee +a 
about engines, Write for Present Low Prices. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1090 King St. 
























The greatest in- 
cubator value at 
any price. Built 


mean unhatched 
. Perfect regulation of heat, Youtiletion | ana moisture, 
roomy chick nursery, visible egg 
triple wall, water jacketed heat LS sloping egg tray 
k small ends of eggs al ways downward--enables chicks 
to develop more perfectly. Econorieal to oper- $6. 95 
ate. Sowell: built it lasts a life-time. Priceonly le 
Order from this advertisement. 2 ae on. money or 
express order, we ship at once, f. aang. T For 
shipment by pareel po pest 30 DA eS ay RIAL 





If you are no’ 

ty SATISFIED after 

write us and we will refund all money you aR RY AL 

ere responsible. In business in Chi icago 46 years. Ask your 

banker. Fous Iso peed our splendid let te. 4,004.0 sil hg 
01 self re im, e Ly 

SESW cS larger incabelors writs today 


B.F. Gump Co., 437 S. Clinton St., “iiicaen, ii. 











JOHNSON’S BOOK 


This book marks our 27th year making incubators 
and gives you the cream of our experience with 
poultry. Send fora copy and get my offer on 


Old Trasty 


Shi freight or express id. 
ipped fre treome with Old Trusty 
this year. 800,000 own- 
















ers, Big average 
hatches even in col 
est weather. 
Write today. 
H. H. Johnson 
Incubator Man 
M. M, Johnsen Co. 
Clay Center, Web. 


THE LOWEST. 
Priced Incubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proves Wy the “‘Successful’’ 
- 2% year record. ou want the “‘Suc- 

cessful” for a sure success this year. 
Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


464 SUGCGCESSFUL v7 un eneeperen 


Write me a postal for book and Rn, % 4 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys”’ 
sent for 10 cents. ‘‘Suc- ” a’ 

cessful’’ Grain Sprouters 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about my high-grade poul- 
try—all leading varieties. 


4. S. Glicrest, Pres. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. oonirer saaeens 


Second St., Des Moines, ia, EVERY i 






























$1 5 140- Egg Champion 
1022 Belle City Incubator 


Bet Water, n Popper 3 Tank, a Walls Fiore p Beans, 
ted, With $ 6. 35. Fiots) velehe 140-Chic : Brooder, 





| drag can be made by 


tween the road proper and the foot- 
way. CHAS. SMALLWOOD. 
Washington, N. C. 


The Drag Dees | the Work 


OOD roads are a 
of a community as well 
as increasing the value of the farms. 
No one desiring a home wishes to 
located on a poor road. 


great lrelp to the 


social life 


Earth roads can be improved by 
using the simple split-log drag, which 
clears the road of deep ruts. This 
any progressive 
and a good plan to follow 
for each man to drag the 
road after each rain, if conditions of 
the road require it, from his own 
gate to that of his neighbor, who is 
expected to do likewise. This plan 
has been adopted in some localities 

The road should not be dragged 
when muddy or when thoroughly dry 
for when dry the road _ becomes 
hard and does not yield as readily 
to the drag. Each rut in a road has 
a corresponding ridge and by drag- 
ging down the ridge the rut may be 
filled in. 

When finished the road should be 
slightly elevated in the center. Drain- 
age is one of the most important 
points to be considered in building a 
road, for if properly drained the road 
will not cut into deep ruts. 


farmer, 
would be 


Long steep hills should be avoided 
in laying out a road, by throwing the 
road around the hill, if it does not 
increase the distance to be traveled 
too greatly. And if it should, heav- 
ier loads could be hauled over a 
level road than one with steep hills. 

¥. B. SUTTON. 

Rusk, Texas. 





The Improvement of a Neighbor- 
hood 


($1.50 Prize Letter) 


0 aes community has improved from 

a very un-neighborly place to one 
of the most prosperous and desirable 
communities in the country. In three 
years we have overcome conditions 
under which about one-third of the 
children attended school, and where 
the only public gatherings were the 
monthly church services and Sunday 
schools. Now the interest in the pub- 
lic welfare has been revived and unity 
has been secured. 





As the life of a community centers 
about the church and school, one of 
the greatest factors in our improve- 
ment has been the securing of able 
teachers in our schools and able lead- 
ers in our church. 

We now have two teachers and are 
ready for the third. Our first organi- 
zation was a literary and debating so- 
ciety, which has been especially suc- 
cessful. Next our community club 
was organized. It gave a community 
fair last year, and this year we help- 
ed Union County win second prize at 
the Tri-State Fair. 

During our first year in the corn, 
pig, tomato, and poultry clubs we 
won more blue ribbons than any oth- 
er neighborhood, and the second year 
one girl alone won a free trip to the 
Tri-State Fair, a Scholarship to a 
High School, and a number of smaller 
prizes. 

We have proved our loyalty and 
patriotism. We were the first in Un- 
ion County to have 100 per cent Junior 
Red Cross members. We have given 
three plays for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, and we were among the first 
to exceed our quota in the United 
War Work Campaign. 

It is through unity that we have 
accomplished this, and, too, our pull- 








fre ‘ee book, atc’ hing 
‘acts rr Tt tells alle Site Rohan. Pr 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 











Repair Your Own Cer 


P. T. Hines in his new book, ‘‘Hines’ Automobile 
Book,’’ comes pretty near telling you how towmake any 
repairs necessary. It will save you its cost many times 
over.’ A year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a paper bound copy both for $1.25. 


| much more neighborly. 


ing together has caused us to be 
Our literary | 
and athletic contests have created | 
amusement and caused Pb ypemtaee 
We are still doing splendid work 
and have established a reputation of 
which we are justly proud. | 
ELMA LOIS RAY (Age 16). | 

1 

! 


Blue Springs, Miss: 
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Fertilizer Facts No. 








bed 
“No: matter ian haiti’ wath camel 
Winter weather and continued car congestion, 
are just ahead. 
Our fighting is over—thank God—but our feeding 
goes on. 


Necessity compels the shipment of greater sup- 
plies of food-stuffs and cotton to Europe than ever 
before. 

Shortage of labor makes more production per 
acre the yh way to meet the increased crop 
demand. 

Fertilizers make greater production per acre. 

Unless you ORDER FERTILIZERS NOW, you 
may not get them in time. 

Remember the disappointment caused by delayed 
ordering last Spring. 


Order Fertilizers NOW! 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















SPRAYING 
MATERIAL 


Due to the selection of the best 
quality of raw materials and 
correct methods of manufac- 
ture, WE ARE PRODUCING 
maximum efficiency INSECT- 
ICIDES and FUNGICIDES at 
minimum cost. 
BORDEAUX MIXTURB 
«(Paste and Powder) 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
(Paste and Powder) 
PARIS GREEN 
FISH OIL SOAP 
VITRIO (Bor ee Lead) 
BLUE VITRIO 
WATER GL Ase 


PREVENT 


the Ravages of 
the 


Boll Weevil 


CALCIUM ARSENATE— 

Six Reasons for tts Use Against the Boll Weevil: 
Deadly Poison. 
Does not contain an excessive ameunt of soluble 
the burning element. 
Finely divided to permit equal distribution. 
Light and fluffy for dusting. Suspension properties in water 
excellent. 
Sticks to the foliage. : 
Cheapest cost per unit of Arsenate Oxide (poison). (Egg preserver) 
The United States Department of Agriculture issues a special bulletin No. 731 on Spraying with 
Calcium Arsenate for the control of the Boll Weevil. Write to Washington for it. Also write for 
information regarding our excellent DUSTING MACHINE—it will interest you. Dept. P.F. 


uowe orrice: NITRATE I aan seen 


85 Water Street, Q Savannah, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; 
Dept. P.F : 


ae NE Norfolk, Va. Jacksonville, Fla.; 


Columbus, Ohio; Havana, Cuba; 
Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


San Juan, Porte Rico. 
FERTILIZERS—NITRATS OF SODA - e 


FUNK EGG FARM COCKERELS 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Tom Barron, 1918-hatched males from my full- 
blood pens ready for immediate delivery. All these 
birds are from high egg record, trap-nested fe- 
males. Prices $2.50 up. Write for free booklet 
giving prices and description for Fall Breeding 
Stock. 


FUNK EGG FARM, 





Arsenic— 


oe ee por 










































LYLE W. FUNK, Owner; Box 4, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 









' Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 


With a Howell Drag Saw Machine. Turn your timberintocash, Big 
age. The demand = — for fire wood are greater than ever. ny dr: 
=~ more wood in less time and at less expense than any machine built. iw Poi 


lavestizete Now. our FREE catalog K and prices. RR. R. Howell & Co., Mts. Minneapolis, 


Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to te: as represented. 
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We offer hog raisers the 
voluntary testimony of men 
who are leaders in the hog 
raising business. They have 
no interest in Sucrene Hog 
Meal beyond what they get 
out of it as a profit making 
feed. They take just pride in 
the condition of their stock, 
and asa matter of business 
buy the feeds which their 
Sana own experience has proved 
to bring good results economically. 

Extract from a letter dated Nov. 11, 
1918, by Mr. E.C. Stone, Sec’y American 
Hampshire Swine Record Association: 

“| have tested almost all the feeds which are 
now being offered in the corn belt states as com- 
mercial feed to swine growers. | have found your 
feed to be of the very highest quality and it has 
growing power on young stock to develop them 
into the most perfect specimens that I have 
ever seen on a farm. 

Quality, Variety, Palatability, High Degree of Digestibility 

distinguish Sucrene Hog Meal above the ordinary hog rations. 
contain only the materials and to carry the high perc 
drates printed thereon. (Note print in this adv.) 

Order a ton from your dealer at once, to make sure of timely delivery. If he can 
not supply you write us. e will be pleased to send you full information and 
illustrated literature on Sucrene Feeds. he coupon or post card brings it. 


American Milling Company 
» Dept. 28 Peoria, Illinois 
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E k teed to 
votern, fat and carbohy- 
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Please send me illustrated literature on 
feeds checked below: « 28) 
Sucrene Dairy Feed 

Sucrene Calf Meal 

Sucrene Ho ea 

Sucrene Poultry Feeds 

Amco Fat Maker for steers 
Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 




















My Dealer's Name......ssvssssseesseeemserssererenssenens 











P. O. Staabe....00 seeeceee 
My Name oneeeeeee 
P. O. State....... eonenene 











































earn Auto“ 
Tractor Business 


LEARN $1 00 TO $400 A MONTH Increased production of 
and Tract 


Automobiles, Trucks, 

b tors. and oxtengton of fjoles Bosses have gt 7 ter demand than 
r s Agents, r Men, ine Experts, ing 
Expert ‘ re Foren ond Tractor Operators, 


Experts, Drivers, Garage Foreman, 
Immense additional 


LEARN In 6 TO 8 WEEKS equipment from our 
former Military Division gives you daily w on grea’ 
numberof real Autos, Tru: Tractors, Block Motors, 
ents. Same method as used to : 
U. S. Army in 60-day courses. 
Write for 7-Day Trial Offer, and 68-page Op- 
FREE NO portunity Book. State age and occupation. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 2205 Oak St, Kansas City, Mo. 









and rical Equi 
train Soldier Mechanics for 
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Poultry Special 
January 4,1918 


This issue will have worlds of “‘good things’? about our feathered 
friends, so if you are a breeder of poultry, better get busy and be repre- 
sented in this issue. 


Don’t Depend on This One Issue Alone 


While this issue will feature poultry, every single issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will contain valuable articles along this line, so send in 
your advertising to run several weeks and you will find that the longer it 
runs, the better it will get. 

REMEMBER—we must have your ads. not later than Thursday, De- 
cember 26th, if you want to get in that issue. 








below, so just pin check or money order to your ad. and mail to our 
nearest office. Better do it today. 
Display Livestock and Classified Rates covering each of our three 
editions and territory covered by each edition: 
Display Adv. Classified Adv. 


EASTERN EDITION ..... pees eaiccea $2.80 perinch; 5 cents per word 
(covering the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida) ‘ 
CENTRAL EDITION ..... seeeeseees $2.80 perinch; 5cents per word 


(covering Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and East Arkansas) 
WESTERN EDITION .....$1.75perinch; 3 cents per word 
(covering Texas, Louisiana, West Arkansas, and Oklahoma) 
Combined Rate for all Editions, Display $7.00 per inch; 
Classified, 12 Cents per word. 
Cash Must Accompany All Orders for Classified Advertisements. 
Paper is dated Saturday of each week, but to insure any advertisement appearing in 
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tle.’ The fifty-second, “Some of the 


will appear next week.j 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION OF CATTLE 


By TAIT BUTLER 


{This is No. 51 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cat- 
Diseases of the Fresh Cow and Her Calf,” 











ONTAGIOUS abortion is the 
Cres serious disease of breeding 
cattle in America. It is not only 
causing very heavy losses, but is also 
most difficult to control or prevent. 
Of course, there are cases of abor- 


tion not due to infection but rather 
to external or other violence. But 
what ds known as contagious abdr- 


tion is more or less prevalent, prac- 
tically throughout the whole country 
where there is traffic or trading in 
cattle. For some time it has been 
thought that the cause of the disease 
—the germ—is known, but the writer 
has serious doubts if the true cause 
of the disease has yet been found. In 
short, the differences of opinion 
among investigators of this disease 
regarding the methods of communi- 


| cation, the different manifestations of 


the disease and the methods of cure, 
control or prevention are most dis- 
couraging to the stockman seeking 
light for his relief or protection. The 
veterinarians are not’ generally 
agreed upon the important features 
of the disease which form the basis 
of control and prevention. In short, 
after listening to a discussion of this 
disease by the ablest veterinarians of 
the country one feels that about the 
only thing he has learned that 
there is little or nothing yet definitely 


is 


| known of this disease that is of real 





| tic of contagious abortion. 
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or practical importance, that cam be 
given to the cattle owner for his re- 
lief. There is uncertainty or lack of 
that definite knowledge which is es- 
sential for the successful control of 
any such disease, and the methods 
suggested for the cure or prevention 
of the disease are, frequently, imprac- 
ticable in their application and very 
generally ineffective if applied. 

The most prominent manifestation 
of the disease is of course the prema- 
ture birth of the calf. This is most 
likely to occur the first time during 
the fifth-to the seventh month of 
pregnancy, yet it may occur earlier 
or later. But there are other serious 
complications which are characteris- 
These are 
of afterbirth, inflamma- 
tion of the womb, “blood poisoning,” 
sterility, inflammation of the udder 
or garget, etc. And even in calves 
which are carried full time and born 
alive, if contagious abortion is pres- 
ent in the herd, death frequently re- 
sults from scours, pneumonia, navel 
infection, swelling and inflammation 
of the joints, glands, etc. 

Perhaps cows are most likely to 
abort with the first or second calf, 
but it may occur at any pregnancy. 
Cows do not abort indefinitely, but 
after one, two or sometimes three 
abortions they are likely to recover, 


or become barren and useless as 
breeders. And during all this t'me 
they may have been the means of 


spreading the disease to other mem- 
bers of the breed. It is more com- 
mon and destructive in dairy herds, 
but is more or less prevalent in beef 
herds and is not unknown even on 
the open ranges. 


How the Disease Is Spread 


HE disease does not seem to be 

readily spread by contact except 
the infection of the calves with 
scours, pneumonia, etc. There is evi- 
dence to show that the calf becomes 
infected while in its 
when it lives, carries the infection 
until breeding age. The infection 
which causes abortion seems to be in 
the womb when the cow is bred. It 
may have been in the womb before 
breeding or it may be introduced by 
the pull in breeding. Some claim that 
the infection may enter through the 
external genital organs, the udder, 
the digestive tract, etc. The womb of 
the cow which has aborted, the re- 


mother and. 


tained afterbirth, the discharyes trom 
the genital organs, the diseased or 
dead calves are supposed to contain 
tne infection and be means of spread- 
ing the disease. 

Control or Prevention of Abortion 
HILE the prevention and control 
of contagious abortion is the sub- 

ject of most importance to the cattle 
breeder it is the one upon which the 
least definite and effective informa- 
tion can be given. All agree that 
good sanitary conditions should be 
maintained, but the experience of 
many able veterinarians and stock- 
men, where the very best of sanitary 
conditions have been observed, prove 
that no practicable amount of disin- 
fection, either of the aborting cow 
or the stables and equipment will 
cure or control the disease. In fact, 
many, after long experience with the 
disease through recurring out-breaks 
state positively that no measures not 
any of the numerous remedies tried 
appeared to exert the slightest effect 
in the control or prevention of the 


disease. Others claim that the dis- 
ease can be kept more or less under 
control, but the measures proposed 


are frequently impossible of applica- 
tion by the average stockman and 
in his hands often do more harm than 
good. , 

Personally, while the writer readily 
accepts the value of a thorough or 
prolonged use of disinfectants in the 
wombs of aborting cows, he has no 
hesitation in stating that an exten- 
sive observation convinces him that 
the trouble and expense is in no way 
justified by the results obtained in 
the cure, control or prevention of the 
disease and in the hands of the aver- 
age stockman does as much harm as 
good. 


Moreover, no medicines or other 
agents for the prevention or cure of 
the disease have yet proved of suffi- 
cient value to lend encouragement to 
their use. So-called abortion cures are 
still advertised by livestock papers but 
the proof is abundant that they are 
absolutely worthless in the control or 
prevention of the disease. 


If the disease cannot be cured and 
cannot be controlled by any practical 
means now known, the only hope of 
the stockman is in keeping it out of 
his herd. Here again no generally ef- 
fective or certain measures can be 
suggested. First, the smaller number 
of cattle brought in, the least danger 
of introducing the disease. With most 
diseases a temporary quarantine of 
the animals brought onto the farm is 
effective, but with abortion a long 
period of quarantine is usually neces- 
sary and even then it frequently fails 
to be effective. The sheath of the 
bull can be disinfected and the dis-. 
ease need not be introduced or spread 
by him, except possibly in rare in- 
stances. 

Of course, care should be taken not 
to introduce any animals except from 
herds known to be free or practically 
free from the disease, but this is al- 
ways difficult and often impractica- 
ble. 

Some veterinarians believe that the 
disease may be detected in as large as 
90 per cent of infected animals, by the 
expert laboratory diagnostician, but 
this is not sufficiently easy, certain or 
practicable to make it an effective 
means of protection to the average 
cattle breeder in the buying of cattle. 





SHE STILL WONDERS HOW IT 
COULD HAPPEN 


With his head heavily bandaged, a Canad- 
ian soldier on furlough from the front board- 
ed a crowded trolley car. 

“Were you wounded in the head, my poor 
hero?” asked the fluffy-haired young thing. 

“No, ma’am,” said he, fed up with an. 
swering that one question. “I was wounded 
in the leg, but the bandage slipped up. 
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out. The master- 
iece of all vehicle cata- 
ogs issued. More styles, 
better prices, strongest, 
most liberal guarantee ever 
written. This book also cov- 
ers every kind of harness. We are largest 
buggy and harness manufacturers selling 
direct to the consumer. 


60 Days’ Road Test 
Unlimited Guarantee 


.000 bond to protect you. 

’s the way I sell my goods. 
Let me tell you the big story. 
Send your name and address 
and let me send you free both 
big books. Free Money-Saving 


Merchandise and Farm Equip- 


ment book also, Just address 
0. T. Bohon, President 
THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
19 Main Strect 
arrodsburg 


‘Calf 


Enemies 


WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 

Ask him about them. If he 


hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products. 


The Cutter Laboratory 
q Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 


**The Laboratory That Knows How’’ 







































“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


_ Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Potersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 











[____ NURSERY WORK ——| 


Work for men and boys in a Florida nursery, 
under best conditions, for the winter. Learn how 
to propagate, handle and care for trees, shrubs 
and plants. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co., 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida. 


COTTON SEED —— COTTON SEED 


4,000 Bushels 
Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 
at $2 

















2,000 Bushels 
Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Cotton Seed 
at $3 


f.o.b. cars here. Pure and very productive. 


W.N. COLEMAN, Culverton, Ga. 








Catalog and " 
Ff. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hors: St. Chicage 








If you have a garden you need 


Hurrah for Our Mountain Counties 


ian most gratifying thing that has 

happened in North Carolina this 
year was the overwhelming vote for 
the “six months school term” constit- 
utional amendment. 

And the most gratifying features of 
the general vote was the magnificent 
showing of our mountain counties. 
For a long time it has been customary 
to assume that our mountain sections 
were less interested in schools than 
other parts of the state. But the vot- 
ing on the Six Months School Amend- 
ment indicates that the other parts of 
the state need to borrow educational. 
enthusiasm from the mountains. 
Wake and Johnson Counties, right in 
the heart of the state, cast more nay 
votes than any other counties, while 
the vote in some mountain counties 
was as follows: 


For Six Against Six 
County Mo. School Mo. School 
WN 0 9-09-4696464 0000 o )} eres ers 51 
2: ee OSG. wc ccscccens 16 
Buncombe ....seeee8. B54. ccccccccece 71 
Cherokee ..cccccccess 
Clay ..cece ° 


Graham ,. 
Henderson .. 

Macon ..eeee eee 
Madison cccccecesses 
McDowell 
PEDOOMGS sv acvecoeoe 

Transylvania ......<.« SOV i vevenceeses 9 
WOROOD 6006 00cceeses reer se 30 


| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


T IS now time to begin thinking 
about ordering that spraying outfit 
in coOperation with some neighbor. 














Stump-pulling and rock-hauling 
should start as soon as possible now. 
The land may later on get too miry to 
do this to best advantage. 

The man who sits by a nice cozy 
fire can hardly enjoy to the utmost 
his comfort unless he knows that the 
hogs and horses and cows are also 
comfortably housed! 

Planning to clean up that rich bot- 
tom? It’s a good time to do it, for 
food prices are now high, and the 
world needs more than ever every- 
thing that these idle spots can be 
made to produce. 

Do not let the Sunday school and 
church close for the winter. Folks 
keep themselves shut in too much 
anyway, so let’s not remove their last 
incentive to get out for a little inspir- 
ation occasionally. 

The poorest family can have plenty 
of games, for most games are inex- 
pensive. Dominoes, checkers, and au- 
thors are standard games and will be 
greatly enjoyed on winter evenings 
after the family has tired of reading. 

Be sure to attend the play or enter- 
tainment given at the local school. 
Pupils and teachers have doubtless 
worked hard in the preparation of 
this, and if you do not show your ap- 
preciation, they will be disappointed. 

Be sure to work up a supply /of 
wood for next year. There’s nothing 
like a gasoline engine and wood saw 
for helping out on this job, and two 
Or more neighbors should buy an out- 
fit codperatively if one farmer does 
not have work enough to keep an en- 
gine reasonably busy. 

Let’s read more stories to the little 
folks these long winter evenings. 
Many little country folks are literally 
starving for wholesome stories—and 
they will be enjoyed by the whole 
family if the reading is once taken up. 
It will also attract the young people 
to books, and their education will be 
much more ‘rapid than it otherwise 
would. 

Going to give the boy a gun for 
Christmas? Then give him one that 
he can handle and that will develop 
his marksmanship. If the selection is 
a rifle, make it of 22 caliber; or if a 
shotgun, purchase a 20 or 28 guage 
arm. The recoil of a 16 or 12 guage 
gun will be too heavy for him and 
these do not require such good 
marksmanship as do the 20 and 28 
guage guns. 





Let’s have a pure-bred boar on every 





Massey’s Garden Book. 


Southern farm. 
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WE HAVE the famous Appleton 
Huskers in stock at Petersburg 
—ready forimmediate delivery. They 
will be sold at pre-war prices. 


- This year when livestock is bring- 
ing such good prices and feed so high you can’t afford not to get all of the feed value 
out of your corn crop. The Appleton saves 25 per cent of the feed value—saves 
labor. The Appleton was the first successful husker. It is the product of 45 years 
of experience. A better husker cannot be built. It will work in any condition of 
corn—shreds stalks while husking the ears. Husks cleanest—shells least—has most 
ae coms saver. Simplest and strongest husker built. Order before our stock 
s exhausted. 


Don’t Waste Manure—Get a Spreader 


This year every ton of manure is unusually valuable. Crops will bring good 
prices and manure is essentjal to bigger yields. The Nitrogen (Ammenia) used in 
fertilizer is scarce and high. Make up for the shortage and save money by using 
an Appleton Spreader. The Appleton has an all-steel frame—extra strong. Positive 
worm driye—no slipping or jerking—lowest down of all spreaders—turn} in its 
length—lightest draft—wide spread of 7 to 8 feet—perfect pulverizing due to chisel 
teethed all-steel beater. 


Order direct from us, Catalogue, price and full information sent upon request. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO. 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA — 


ene 
PPLETO 
: WU SILA BR 
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° NO. 20 APPLETON Low 
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Improved Gold Leaf 


to) FAW Dito Tobacco Pays Best 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming, and 
care in the barn after curing, amount to nothing if the to- 


bacco seed are not selected with care. Using home-grown 
seed does not pay. Home-grown seed produce poor tobacco 
as arule. For it there is little demand—and a poor price. 
Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf is a pedigreed tobacco. You 

can rely upon our seed, for the Slate process takes out 


those that are lacking in germinating power—leaves the 
live seed. Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf will increase your 
tobacco yield per acre. It will produce more wrappers 

Y of good color and weight than any variety now being 
grown. The plants grow large and hardy with long silky 
leaf. Many other varieties are described in our free catalog. 
Write for it today. We supply 75 per cent. of the tobacce seed sold. We breed 
them right here on our Hyco Farm. Risking your crop with untested home-grown 
seed is poor economy, when one or two dollars will buy enough eeed to plant 
your crop. Don’ttake chances. Write for Tobacco Seed Catalog and prices, 
My “Guide to Gardening” describing my pedigreed garden seed also sent 


free upon request. w.c. SLATE, PRESIDENT 
SLATE SEED CO., Box 149 SOUTH BOSTON, VA, 








A SHORT AND PRACTICAL COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


To be given at 


THE N. C. STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C., JANUARY 9-30, 1919 


All Applicants 18 Years Old and With 
Good Common School Education Admitted. 


The Course Short and Practical Adequate Equipment 


A Corps of Competent Instructors 


Certificate for All Who Finish the Work Creditably 


In this course a rare opportunity will be afforded all earnest and progressive farmers in North 
Carolina who may attend to secure much practical information and experience in the use of farm 


tractors and gas engines; in the successful growing of field crops; in the building up of the fertility 
of the soil; in the growing and handling of erchard and vegetable crops; in combating insect and 
disease pests; in farm dairying; in poultry raising; and in recognizing and materially lessening the 
common diseases of domestic animals; and in many other practical matters pertaining to the suc- 
cessful operation of the farm. 

The course is being offered at the time of the year when the farm work is slack and the thought- 
ful farmer is planning his year’s work. It is just the time for special improvement. Do you wish to 
become better equipped for your life work? 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Cc. B. WILLIAMS, Dean of Agriculture, WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL OUR 
READERS! 


Tt EVERY reader of The Progressive 





Farmer, young and old, we wish the 

merriest of Christmases and the happiest 
of New Years—which involves a recognition 
of a fundamental truth set forth in “A Win- 
dow in Thrums”: 

“Those who bring sunshine to the lives 
of others cannot keep it from themselves.” 
May the stocking of every little one be full 

on Christmas morning, and may the heart of 
every older person be lit up with this reflected 
sunshine which the Founder of Christmas 
taught us to seek! 











aad people are glad to pay big prices in order 
to have decorations of holly, pine, cedar, etc., 
in their homes at Christmas time. Yet too many 
country people who might have the beauty and 
cheer of such decorations “without money and 
without price” neglect the opportunity altogether. 
Shall this be true of your home this Christmas? 





THE influenza epidemic, which has already killed 
six times as many Americans as were killed in 
the world war, continues its deadly ravages in 
nearly all sections, and physicians say it is likely 
to be with us all winter. We again advise our 
farmer readers to avoid all crowds and all travel- 
ing just as much as possible. Buying supplies well 
ahead and making one trip to town do the work of 
two ordinary trips is now highly advisable from 
considerations both of health and of time saved. 





VERY neighborhood should have a community 

fair. And if you are to have such a fair next 
fall there ought to be a meeting at the school- 
house before long now to make plans for it. See 
how much money you can raise locally, how much 
you can get from the business and professional 
men whom the farmers of your community pat- 
ronize, and how much help you can get from the 
agricultural department and extension sources. 
Then get your premium list made up in time to 
have everybody decide early in the spring just 
what prizes he is going to try for. In this way 
better results will be obtained than by waiting 
until summer to make plans. 





fh LOCAL organization of farmers interested 

mainly in practical business codperation along 
the lines suggested in our article, “How to Keep 
Country Wealth in the Country,” is needed in 
every community. The enterprising, educated 
farmer often finds it more trouble to try to develop 
such cooperation than the immediate cash returns 
justify. It takes time to get farmers interested in 
work of this sort. Such a man should remember, 
however, that he owes a duty to his neighborhood 
and his fellow men, and he should be willing to 
make some sacrifices of time and money in order 
to develop farmers into business men and bring 
about the spirit of brotherhood which business 
cooperation always develops. 





your neighborhood, as we are saying on page 1, 

ought to have first of alla community club. It 
is very important to have somebody in the com- 
munity who will take the lead if something is 
needed to improve the schools, or roads, or the 
health conditions, or the social and recreation 
features of community life. If any matter which 
means progress comes in sight, you should be able 
to approach some officer of the community club 
and say, “Let’s have a meeting at the schoolhouse 
to discuss that subject and see if we cannot get 
something done.” It may be well to have standing 
committees on agriculture, education, roads, 
health, recreation and social features, etc., but a 
few live officers are better than many sleepy ones. 





E church and Sunday school in each com- 
munity should be developed into the strongest 





possible agencies of moral and spiritual power. 
Especia! attention should be given to reaching the 
new-comers in the neighborhood, including the 
tenant and renter population. See to it that every- 
body is made welcome—including such young fel- 
lows as the one the writer saw the other day who 
said: “I can’t go to Sunday school because my 
clothes are not good enough.” Men and women 
who call themselves Christians can hardly do 
a better thing this Christmas season than to search 
their neighborhood for men and women, boys and 
girls, who should be welcomed into church and 
Sunday school, and make these people feel that 
they are welcomed not as objects of sentiment and 
philanthropy, but simply as brother human beings 
who have the love and confidence and comrade- 
ship of their fellows. 





Manufacturers Could Afford to Pay 45 
Cents for Cotton 


AID a manufacturer a few days ago: “We are 
selling cotton goods on the basis of 45.cents 
for lint.” That is to say, the manufacturers in 





making their prices are charging enough to enable 
them to pay 45 cents for cotton and still make a 
All the information we 
statement just 


good profit on their goods. 
have received corroborates the 
quoted. Of course, if farmers insist on over-sell- 
ing an artificially depressed market, however, the 
manufacturers will pay just as little as they have 
to; and we confess that the turn of the tide has 
not come so quickly as we expected. But our faith 
abides that with so short a crop, higher prices are 
just as certain as death and taxes. When manu- 
facturers are getting rich, there is no reason why 
farmers should be satisfied with mere cost of pro- 
duction if by consistent holding they can get ma- 
terially more. 

In the present situation, however, there is a most 
serious warning with regard to next year’s acre- 
age. The yield this year is remarkably short—only 
155.9 pounds per acre against 209 
in 1914 and an average of about 180 pounds. If 
we had made even a normal yield this year, who 
can say just how low prices might have gone? 
The South’s only safety lies in holding absolutely 
all the gains for’ diversification made in recent 
years, and then going yet further in the same 
direction. We must put ourselves in a position 
where we can absolutely make good on the humor- 
ous threat made to Northern audiences last sum- 
mer by a well known Southern woman—“If you 
folks up North want cheap cotton any more, you 
will just have to raise it yourselves!” 


estimated 





Why Not Live in a Live Neighborhood 
Next Year? 


OU ought by all means to live in a live neigh- 
borhood next year. A man has only one life 
to live and he ought to spend it where prog- 
ress is being made, where things are going for- 
ward, where men and women have a vision of 
better things and are trying to make this vision a 
John Galsworthy said recently that too 





reality. 


- many of us mistake living for life—we merely have 


existence when we should have life. 

To every Progressive Farmer reader therefore 
we should like to say, Try to live in a wide-awake 
neighborhood next year. 

We do not mean by this that you ought to move. 
What we mean is that you ought to try to make 
the neighborhood you already live in, live and pro- 
gressive. The folks in your neighborhood are not 
very different from the folks in other neighbor- 
hoods. In the language of David Harum’s motto, 
“There is as much human nature in some folks as 
there is in others, if not more.” The wisest thing 
for you to do is to develop the resources that are 
right around you, giving all your industry and 
patience to the task. 

Then if one year from now there is even a little 
sign that the community is waking up, you will be 
a much prouder man or woman for having helped 
wake up your own community than you would be 
for having just moved into some community where 
the people were already awake. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Try to live in a live, wide-awake community next 
year. But do not think that you must move in 
order to achieve this result. 


Keeping More Country Wealth in the 
Country 


OME of our city papers are intimating that the 
farmer has not done his duty in the matter of 
Liberty Loan purchases. 








If farmers will make it their deliberate purpose 
to keep more country wealth in the country here- 
after through codperative effort, our farming dis- 
tricts will be less liable to have such a charge made 
against them. 

For example, suppose we had here in America 
such a development of farmers’ codperative banks 
or “credit unions” as farmers have developed in 
many parts of Europe. In these credit unions the 
farmers of a neighborhood simply pool their de- 
posits, lending to one another on safe security for 
productive purposes, and so keep country money 
in the country to help build up the country com- 
munity—to buy fertilizer, livestock, improved im- 
plements and farm machinery, erect needed farm 
buildings, carry out drainage plans, etc., etc. If 
such credit unions were general in our farming 
sections, they would have invested their surplus 
funds in Liberty Loan bonds, and in this way credit 
for many a Liberty Loan subscription would have 
gone to a rural community. 

Then, again, too much money is now drained 
off to city owners of enterprises which farmers 
might well own and operate for themselves. There 
are comparatively few farmers, for example, who 
feel like establishing a cotton gin, grain mill, 
creamery, saw mill, cotton warehouse, sweet po- 
tato storage house, cottonseed oil mill, etc., and it 
too often happens that profits on such enterprises 
go only to enrich the owners in some town or city. 
Now we do not believe in encouraging feeling be- 
tween town and country; but there will be plenty 
of opportunities for the town to make profits if 
farmers themselves look after three methods of 
legitimately increasing country wealth :— 

(1) By taking charge of marketing farm pro- 
ducts, and converting farm products into more 
finished forms; 

(2) By pooling their individual savings so as to 
concentrate rural cash for the development of 
rural enterprises; 

(3) Take shares and build together any needed 
new gin, grain mill, creamery, saw mill, warehouse, 
etc. 

Of course, every farmer who has no credit union 
in his neighborhood ought to put his money in a 
city bank; and of course no one should start a co- 
Sperative gin, creamery, etc., just to spite or kill 
some privately-owned enterprise. But just as fast 
as conditions become favorable we believe farmers 
should own and operate enterprises of this kind 
on the Rochdale plan—that is to say, pay a fixed 
fair interest rate on capital, dividing all other 
profits among patrons in proportion to patronage. 

Let’s try to keep more country wealth in country 
communities. 


A Thought for the Week 


A ND there were in the same country shepherds 








abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 

flock by night. And lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them; and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them: “Fear not! For, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of heavenly host, prais- 
ing God and saying: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men!”—St. 
Luke, chapter II. 

Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, O earth, and 
break forth into singing, O mountains, for the 
Lord hath comforted His people and will have 
mercy upon His afflicted. For ye shall go out with 
joy and be led forth with peace, the mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees shall clap their hands.—From the 
Prophecy of Isaiah. 
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CHAPTER I 


David Arranges for the Employment of 
John Lenox 
Div poured half of his second cup of tea 


into his saucer to lower its temperature to 

the drinking point, and helped himself to a 
second cut of ham and a third egg. Whatever was 
on his mind to have kept him unusually silent dur- 
ing the evening meal, and to cause certain wrinkles 
in his forehead suggestive of perplexity or mis- 
giving, had not impaired his appetite. David was 
what he called “a good feeder.” 


Mrs. Bixbee, known to most of those who en- 
joyed the privilege of her acquaintance as “Aunt 
Polly,” though nieces and nephews of her blood 
there were none in Homeville, Freeland County, 
looked curiously at her brother, as, in fact, she had 
done at intervals during the repast; and concluding 
at last that further forbearance was uncalled for, 
relieved the pressure of her curiosity thus: 


“Guess ye got somthin’ on your mind, hain’t ye? 
You hain’t hardly said aye, yes, ner no sence you 
set down. Anythin’ gone ’skew?” 


David lifted his saucer, gave the contents a pre- 
cautionary blow, and emptied it with sundry windy 
suspirations, 


“No,” he said, “nothin’ hain’t gone exac’ly wrong, 
’s ye might say—not yet; but I done that thing I 
was tellin’ ye of today.” 

“Done what thing?” she asked perplexedly. 


“T telegraphed to New York,” he replied, “fer 
that young feller to come on—the young man 
Gen’ral Wolsey wrote me about. I got a letter 
from him today, an’ I made up my mind—the 
sooner the quicker,’ an’ I telegraphed him to come 
’s soon ’s he could.” 

“I forgit what you said his name was,” said 
Aunt Polly. 

“There’s his letter,” said David, handing it across 
the table. “Read it out ‘loud.” 

“You read it,” she said, passing it back after a 
search in her pocket; “ I must ’a’ left my specs in 
the settin’-room.” 

The letter was as follows: 


“Dear Sir: I take the liberty of addressing you at the in- 
stance of General Wolsey, who spoke to me of the matter of 
your communication to him, and was kind enough to 
that he would write you in my behalf. My acquaintance 
with him has been in the nature of a social rather than a 
business one, and I fancy that he can only recommend me 
I will say, therefore, that I have had 
accounts, but not much practice in 
Nevertheless, 


say 


on general grounds, 

some experience with 
them for nearly three years. 
you wish done is of an intricate nature, I think T shall be 
able to accomplish it with such posting at the outset as 
General Wolsey told me that 
I have nothing 


unless the work 


most strangers would require. 
you wanted some one as soon as possible. 
to prevent me from starting at once if you desire to have 
me. A telegram at the office of the Trust 
Company will reach me promptly. Yours very truly, 
“JOHN K. LENOX.” 


addressed me 


“Wa’al,” said David, looking over his glasses at 
his sister, “what do you think on’t?” 

“The’ ain’t much brag in’t,” she replied thought- 
fully. 

“No,” said David, putting his eye-glasses baek in 
their case, “th’ ain’t no brag ner no promises; he 
don’t even say he’ll do his best, like most fellers 
would. He seems to have took it fer granted that 
I’ll take it fer granted, an’ that’s what I like about 
it. Wa’al,” he added, “the thing’s done, an’ I’ll be 
lookin’ fer him tomorrow mornin’ or evenin’ at 
latest.” 

Mrs. Bixbee sat for a moment with her large, 
light blue, and rather prominent eyes fixed on her 
brother’s face, and then she said, with a slight 
undertone of anxiety, “Was you cal’latin’ to have 
that young man from New York come here?” 

“T han’t no such idee,” he replied, with a slight 
smile, aware of what was passing in her mind. 
“What put that in your head?” 

“Wa’al,” she answered, “you know the’ ain’t 
scarcely anybody in the village that takes boarders 
in the winter, an’ I was wonderin’ what he would 
do.” 

“I s’pose he'll go to the Eagle,” said David. “I 
dunno where else, ’nless it’s to the Lake House.” 

“The Eagil!” she exclaimed contemptuously. 
“Land sakes! Comin’ here from New York! He 
won’t stan it there a week.” 

“Wa’al,” replied David, “mebbe he will an’ mebbe 
he won’t, but I don’t see what else the’ is for it, an’ 


he was proceeding when Mrs. Bixbee interrupted 
him. 

“I guess we’d better adjourn to the settin’-room 
an’ let Sairy clean off the tea-things,” she said, 
rising and going into the kitchen. 


79” 


“What was you sayin’?”-she asked, as she pres- 
ently found her brother in the apartment desig- 
nated, and seated herself with the mending-basket 
in her lap. 


“The fact is, I was sayin’,” he resumed, sitting 
with hand and forearm resting on a round table, in 
the center of which was a large kerosene lamp, 
“that my notion was, fust off, to have him come 
here, but when I come to think on’t I changed my 
mind. In the fust place, except that he’s well re- 
commended, I don’t know nothin’ about him; an’ 
in the second, you’n I are pretty well set in our 
ways, an’ git along all right just as we be. I may 
want the young feller to stay, an’ then agin I may 
not—we’ll see. It’s a good sight easier to git a 
fishhook in ’n ’tis to git it out. I expect he’ll find 
it putty tough at first, but if he’s a feller that c’n 
be drove out of bus’nis by a spell of the Eagle Tav- 
ern, he ain’t the feller I’m lookin’ fer—though I 
will allow,” he added with a grimace, “that it’ll be 
a putty hard test. But if I want to say to him, after 
tryin’ him a spell, that I guess me an’ him don’t 
seem likely to hitch, we’ll both take it easier if we 
ain’t livin’ in the same house. I guess I’ll take a 
look at the Trybune,” said David, unfolding that 
paper. 

Mrs. Bixbee went on with her needlework, with 
an occasional side glance at her brother, who was 
immersed in the gospel of his politics. Twice or 
thrice she opened her lips as if to address him, but 
apparently some restraining thought interposed. 
Finally, the impulse to utter her mind culminated. 
“Dave,” she said, d’ you know what Deakin Per- 
kins is sayin’ about ye?” 

David opened his paper so as to hide his face, 
and the corners of his mouth twitched as he asked 
in return, “Wa’al, what’s the Deakin sayin’ now?” 

“He’s sayin’,” she replied, in a voice mixed of 
indignation and apprehension, “thet you sold him a 
balky horse, an’ he’s goin’ to hev the law on ye.” 





HUMOR AND PATHOS IN “DAVID 
HARUM” 


EFORE reading the opening chaptcrs of 
B “David Harum” on this page, turn to page 

21 and read our announcement concern- 
ing this best Christmas present we could offer 
our readers. 

Famous for its wit and humor, “David Har- 
um” is noted also for its wisdom, its wonder- 
ful interpretation of human nature, and for 
an occasional touch of pathos rarely equalled 
in literature. What, for example, could be 
more touching than David’s talk with his 
friend John Lenox when he refers to the 
death of David’s little boy: ~ 


“‘The’s a good many diff’rent sorts an’ 
kinds o’ sorro’,” David said, after a moment, 
that’s in some ways kind o’ kin to each 
other, but I guess losin’ a child’s a specid 
by itself. Of course, I passed the achin’, 
smartin’ point years ago, but it’s some- 
thin’ you can’t fergit—that is, you can’t 
help feelin’ about it, because it ain’t only 
what the child was to you, but what you 
keep thinkin’ he’d ’a ben growin’ more an’ 
more to be to you. When I lost my little 
boy I didn’t only lose him as he was, but I 
ben losin’ him over an’ over agin all these 
years. What he’d ’a’ ben when he was so 
old; an’ what he’d a’ ben afterward, an’ 
up to now. Of course the times when a 
man stuffs his face down into the pillers 
nights, passes, after a while; but while 
the’s some sorro’s that the happenin’ o’ 
things helps ye to fergit, I guess the’s 
some that the happenin’ o’ things keeps 
ye rememberin’, an’ losin’ a child’s one on 
’em.’ ” 

Surely all fortunate fathers and moth- 
ers will not only enjoy the wit and humor 
of David’s “Hoss Trade” on this page, but will 
clasp their little ones a little more tightly and 
tenderly on Christmas morning as they reflect 
on the pathos of David Harum’s own inex- 
pressible loss, and thank Heaven for the gra- 
ciousness which has kept in their own homes 
the gladness and laughter of childhood. 











I guess ’twon’t kill him fer a spell. The fact is—” 
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David’s shoulders shook behind the sheltering 
page, and his mouth expanded in a grin. 

“Wa’al,” he replied after a moment, lowering the 
paper and looking gravely at his companion over 
his glasses, “next to the Deakin’s religious experi- 
ence, them of lawin’ an’ horse-tradin’ air his 
strongest p’ints, an’ he works the hull on ’em to 
once sometimes.” 

The evasiveness of this generality was not lost 
on Mrs. sixbee, and she pressed the point with, 
“Did ye? an’ will he?” 

“Yes, an’ no, an’ mebbe, an’ mebbe not,” was the 
categorical reply. 

“Wa’al,” she answered with a snap, “mebbe you 
call that an answer. I s’pose if you don’t want to 
let on you won’t, but I do believe you’ve ben playin’ 
some trick on the deakin, an’ won’t own up. I do 
wish,” she added, “that if you hed to git rid of a 
*balky horse onto somebody you’d hev picked out 
somebody else.” 

“When you got a balker to dispose of,” said 
David gravely, “you can’t alwus pick an’ choose. 
Fust come, fust served.” Then he went on more 
seriously: “Now I'll tell ye. Quite a while ago— 
in fact, not long after I come to enjoy the priv’lidge 
of the deakin’s acquaintance—we hed a deal. I 
wa’nt jest on my guard, knowin’ him to be a deakin 
an’ all that, an’ he lied to me so splendid that I was 
took in, clean over my head. He done me so brown 
I was burnt in places, an’ you c’d -mell smoke 
‘round me fer sometime.” 

“Was it a horse?” asked Mrs. Bixbee gratuit- 
ously. 

“Wa’al,” David replied, ‘mebbe it had ben some 
time, but at that partic’lar time the only thing to 
determine that fact was that it wa’n’t nothin’ else.” 

“Wa’al, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs, Bixbee, won- 
dering not more at the deacon’s turpitude than at 
the lapse in David’s acuteness, of which she 
had an immense opinion, but commenting only on 
the former. “I’m ’mazed at the deakin.” 

“Yes’m,” said David with a grin, “I’m quite a liar 
myself when it comes right down to the hoss bus’- 
ness, but the deakin c’n give me both bowers ev’y 
hand. He done it so slick that I had to laugh when 
I come to think it over—an’ I had witnesses to the 
hull confab, too, that he didn’t know of, an’ I c’d ’ve 
showed him up in great shape if I’d had a mind to.” 

“Why didn’t ye?” said Aunt Polly, whose feelings 
about the deacon were undergoing a revulsion. 

“Wa’al, to tell ye the truth, I was so completely 
skunked that I hadn’t a word to say. I got rid 0’ 
the thing fer what it was wuth fer hide and taller, 
an’ stid of squealin’ ’round the way you say he’s 
doin’, like a stuck pig, I kep’ my tongue between 
my teeth an’ laid to git even some time.” 

“You ort to ’ve hed the law on him,” declared 
Mrs. Bixbee, now fully converted. “The old 
scamp!” 

“Wa’al,” was the reply, “I gen’ally prefer to settle 
out of ‘court, an’ in this partic’lar case, while I 
might ’a’ ben willin’ t’ admit that I hed ben did up, 
I didn’t feel much like swearin’ to it. I reckoned 
the time ’d come when mebbe I’d git the laugh on 
the deakin, an’ it did an’ we’re putty well settled 
now in full.” . 

“You mean this last pufformance?” asked Mrs, 
Bixbee. “I wish you’d quit beatin’ about the bush, 
an’ tell me the hull story.” 

“Wall, it’s like this, then, if you will hev it. I 
was over to Whiteboro a while ago on a little 
matter o” worldly bus’nis, an’ I seen a couple of 
fellers halter-exercisin’ a hoss in the taversi yard. 
I stood ’round a spell watchin’ ’em, an’ when he 
come to a standstill I went an’ looked him over, 
an’ I liked his looks fust rate, ’ 

“‘Fer sale?’ I says. 

“‘Wa’al,’ says the chap that was leadin’ him, T 
never see the hoss that wa’nt if the price was 
right.’ 

“*Vour’n?’ I says. 

“Mine an’ his’n,’ he says, noddin’ his head at the 
other feller. 

“What ye askin’ fer him?’ I says. 

“‘One-fifty,’ he says. 

“I looked him all over agin putty careful, an’ 
once or twice I kind o’ shook my head ’s if I didn’t 
quite like what I seen, an’ when I got through I 
sort o’ half turned away without sayin’ anythin’, 
’s if I’d seen enough. 

“The’ ain’t a scratch ner a pimple on him,’ says 
the feller, kind o’ resentin’ my looks. He’s sound 
an’ kind, an’ ’ll stand without hitchin’, an’ a lady 
e’n drive him.’s well ’s a man.’ 

“‘T ain’t got anythin’ agin him,’ I says, ‘an’ prob- 
*’bly that’s all true, ev’ry word on’t; but one-fifty’s 
a consid’able price fer a hoss these days. I hain’t 
no pressin’ use fer another hoss, an’, in fact,’ I says, 
‘I’ve got one or two fer sale myself.’ 

(Continued on page 18, column 2) 
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Failace, Ne Ce, 
September 16th., 1918. 


Some time nego we installed one of 
your little Lelley plants to light 
our warehouse and storage buildings. 
We find it indispensable in our 
dusiness, as it hes enabied us to 
handle thousands of pounds of tobac- 
co in the last few weeks that we 
could not have handlod otherwise, 
owing to the shortage of labor and 
inoreased production of tobacco in 
“this section. 


Talley does its work efficiently and 
with very little attention. 


ae rn tor, 








Helping To Make Up The Farm’s Man - Power 


War has taught thousands of farm- 
ers that Lalley- Light is a labor- 
saving necessity of utmost value; 
and that after the war the need 
for it will be even greater. 


The world looked to American 
farmers to feed it while it battled; 
and must look to us for food for 
a long time to come. 


Inexhaustible Lalley electric light , 


and power are taking the place of 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation, 


those who have not yet returned— 
saving the work of farm hands— 
saving women’s work—lengthen- 
ing days that are all too short, and 
helping men to do more. 


Lalley Light actually pays for it- 
self in the first year or so—as 
shown by eight years of every day 
farm experience. 


Right now is the best time to see 
the nearest Lalley-Light dealer; or 
write us today for literature. 


765 Bellevue Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


LALLEY-LIGHT 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER FOR EVERY FARM ; 
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CHASE 
Plush 


MOTOR*0CARRIAGE 
obe 


Made by Sanjord Mille 


Eide: scheme 





Chase Plush Robes will outwear—many times over—other woven fabric robes 


BEAUTIFUL—DURABLE— WARM 


Famous since 1867, Chase Robes were never so praiseworthy and beautiful. 
Unique, wonderful patterns in fast colors— heavy warm robes and luxurious 
limousine robes —all made of the choicest animal hair — sanitary —clean. 


** Make a Warm Friend by Presenting a Chase Robe.’’ 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


DETROIT 


AT YOUR 
DEALER’S 


New YorK CHuHicaco 


WRITE FOR 
San Francisco ALOG 


CAT. 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 15),7 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join yov on this 
proposition when you renew. 








New rEATHER Beo *13 22 


Full weight 36 Ibs. A pair 6 Ib. Pillows to match $2.45. New, 
Live, Clean Feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on Money 
Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. Agents wanted.. 

American Feather & Pillow Co, Desk 131 Nashville, Tene 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Fenther Pillows $2.15 per pair. New Feathers, best 
ticking. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for new ae 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desk 20 Greensboro,N.C. 
a at ‘ 
When writing to advertisers, say: “1 am writing you 
| as_an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 

guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS PIE 


I lr WAS a merry Christmas Day 
Not so Many years gone by; 
A day of gifts and songs, my dear— 
Description they defy; 
But some especial features were 
Roast turkey, nuts, and pie— 
Particularly Pie! 


On that bright day, not long ago, 
A little friend of mine 
Had had a merry time, my dear 
(His age, I think, was nine); 
He had a merry time, I say, 
With all that cash could buy— 
Especially with Pie! 


He went to bed that Christmas night 
And closed his weary eye, 
And what occurred thereafter, dear, 
Was traceable to pie, 
Though turkey had a share indeed, 
Which no one can deny— 
But not compared with Pie! 


At midnight’s still, uncanny hour, 
Lo! perched on each bedpost, 
Appeared a long-necked turkey hen— 
A pale, plucked, pimply ghost— 
And sat and ogled him the while 
With wicked, leering eye, 
Ejaculating ‘Pie!’ 


And there they sat through all the night, 
Except that once each chime 
They played at leap-frog on the bed, 
And chanted all the time 
A very melancholy song 
In tones pitched harsh and high; 
“O give, O give me Pie!” 





| 
} 


At early dawn my youthful friend 
Sprang from his bed in fright, 
{ To find the phantoms of his dreams 
Had vanished with the night 
Said he: “Good Christmas cheer is fine, 
But Wisdom's Voice doth cry, 
‘Pray draw the line at Pie’!” 


So, dear young friends, a word to you 
Right at this Christmas Eve: 

Use caution with your appetite 
Or cause may Come to grieve, 


Remember indigestion, dear, 
Few stomachs can defy, 

And draw the line at 
—Mrs 


Pie 
David Maclure. 











A Message ‘to Our Home Circle 


wit 


Says 


you please read what Mr. Poe 
about our Farm Women’s 
Experience Meeting for next year? 
You will see that in January we want 
to discuss methods you use to 
food. Send your letters to me 


you 
Save 


} and thus pass on the wealth of your 


experience to other farm women. 


And now our message to you: 


“Merry Christmas to friends! Merry Christ- 
mas to foes! 

The world’s bright with joy, so forget all 
your woes 

The earth's full of beauty, of love and good 
cheer— 

Merry Christmas to all, and a Happy New 
Year.” 

MRS. W. N. HUTT, 
Editor. 





How a Neighborhood Improvement 


Club Started 


* HAT is an improved neighbor- 
hood and what are neighborhood 
improvements?” I asked some friends 
as we sat around the fire one evening. 
“They are both answered as one,” 
said a man. “An improved neighbor- 
hood is one in which the improved 
neighbors have installed neighbor- 
hood improvements.” 

Everybody laughed, and another 
man said, “Something is back of these 
improvements.” 

“Yes, good crops and rich farming 
land.” 


“Not a bit,” came from the peppery 





|} member of the group; “for progres- 
| sive, united people make good crops 
and markets. For instance, I, with 
my present knowledge, could live 
comfortably now on land on which I 
would have starved when I began 
| farming.” : 

“I think,” came the slow words of a 
woman, “that back of all neighbor- 
hood improvements must be the com, 
ing together of the people who live in 
the community. We farm people live 
our little lives and barely rub elbows 
with our neighbors unless some catas- 
trophe awakens us to the situation. 
Why can’t we come together and dis- 
cuss improvements without any over- 
whelming incentive?” 





“What does this community need?” 
a nice old man asked. “I don’t see 
anything wrong with it.” 

“Well, I do,” came from more than 
one. “I want to see those chuck holes 
filled up between here and town.” 

“And I ‘think we should have 
schools nearer than five miles apart, 
so the little ones can walk there.” 

Then one of the men said, “Coming 
back to the subject of our getting to- 
gether, it seems to me that we ought 
to meet in a community at least once 
a month. The men should have a club 
and the young people and the women 


too. Where my brother lives they 
have the Farmers’ Union for the men, 
the United Farm Women, and then 


some sort of a young people’s club 
where they sing and give debates and 
little plays. Once a month they come 
together for neighborhoed discussion, 
some entertainment, and simple re- 
freshments. I believe that the best 
things of this splendid neighborhood 
were born and bred in those meetings, 
and it is likely to be the same with 
us.” 

“Tf a few of us had running water, 
and electric lights, others would get 
them, for I think we have the money,” 
remarked the slow-spoken woman. 

“Ves, and if a few had im- 
proved implements others would get 
them, and perhaps we could buy trac- 
tors among us.” 

“And many another 
food to fencing.” 


more 


thing, from 

“Right you are. Maybe. we could 
buy fun, too,” said the youngest mem- 
ber of the group. “We can get mov- 
ing pictures if we pay a small price.”’ 

“T want a neighborhood library such 
as some of our states provide for the 
asking, and others would if a suffi- 
cient number of us requested it,” de- 
clared the old man. 

“And I believe we could plan to 
make our country roads lovely with 
trees like thosein the pictures of Eu- 
rope,” the woman continued, “Last 
year we planted some peach, apple, 
and pecan trees in our snake fence 
and then John plowed betweey the 
fence and road and let me have the 
outer furrow for flowers. I scattered 
seed there and you all know how 
pretty they were. If we all did that 
we could buy seed together and the 
community would be lovely.” 

“Why if we came together we need 
not buy at all. We’d just exchange,” 
was the enthusiastic comment. 

Then the man who had spoken of 
the other neighborhood said, “We 
have no good meeting place, but let 
us get together in the schoolhousé 
once a month. It will probably result 
in either a community house or a bet- 
ter school building. Let us come to- 
gether next Monday night.” 

And there began the codperative 
efforts of what is one of the most 
united and progressive neighborhoods 
in all the Southland. There are per- 
haps more roses, grassy lawns, fruit 
trees, good gardens, homes with lights 
and running water, improved tenant 
houses, good barns and pure-bred 
stock and united church membership 
there than can be found in another 
neighborhood within a hundred miles. 





What About a Community Christ- 
mas Tree? 


AVE a community Christmas treé 

if the influenza has gone from your 
neighborhood. If it has not, do not 
risk any general gathering, even an 
out-door tree, for we are told that the 
scourge is as contagious in the open 
as in the house. 

As to gifts: this year when help ig 
so badly needed in Europe, we do net 
feel like spending much on ~iitsy 
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“We are advertised 


by our loving friends” 
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Write for our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
and a Free Trial Bottle 


of Mellin’s Food i | 
Oo 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 








BOSTON, MASS. 























STAMMERERS _ 


to Freedom 


Read this story of aman who 
stammered for twenty years, 











TeBogue an The man himself—Benjamin N, 
&-Stam oe ee oe how he worked out 
rs and perfecteda cureand finally 
STAMERIG founded the Bogue Institute, 
Us Cane ENG Send for his book *‘Stammer- 
ono Gare ing, Its Cause and Its Cure.”’ It 


{proves that stammering can be 
cured, that there is a way to 
freedom. Descriptions of class 
rooms and dormitories are 
given. Address 
Bogue Institute (Founded 1901) 
1208 IHinois Street, 
In olis, Indiana 
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REE—The Truth About 


Write for this PURITY BED- 

BING Book and Save Money FEATHERS 
WRITE Today—your friends are saving money 
by buying Feather Beds, Blankets, Comf 
Curtains, etc., direct from ‘‘Factory-to-User. 
Big Bargains—Save Money. All goods cov 
by liberal Money-Back Guarantee. Send for 
your big 48-page catalog—NOW! Address 

PURITY BEDDING COMPANY 
313 Sparkman Street, Nashville, Tenn, 








—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Tias 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 
-_ writing. Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, WAVELAND, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


Beds 25-Ib. $9.95; 30-Ib. $10.95; .35-lb. $11.95; 40-Ib, 
612.95, two 3-lb. Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
ticking. We have $1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
entee satiefaction or money back, Mail order or write 
for catalog today. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE, W.C. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 

one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for r 

Get a neighbor not now subscribing 

to join you on this proposition when 











| What do you think of this suggestion: 
every child to take one or two gifts 
to Santa Claus, no one gift to cost 
over 25 cents? Santa dressed in his 
best, receives the parcels, thanks the 
child, deposits them at the foot of the 
tree, and without wrapping them, he 
gives them, one to each child present, 
even to those who have brought noth- 
ing. Each child thus has the joy of 
the shopper, the giver, and the re- 
ceiver. 

As to the tree: a good way is to 
have it on the church or school lawn, 
hang on it as many tinsel, mica and 
other adornments as can be found in 
the various homes, and then for light 
get as many public-spirited citizens as 
| possible to direct their automobile 
| lights toward the tree and all turn 
| them on suddenly for the half hour 
or less that the gifts are being dis- 
tributed. 


| RECIPES 


TO MAKE MAYONNAISE 
BREAK a perfectly fresh egg, white and 
OF into a bowl such as you use for mak. 
in’ i} If you have an egg whip made of 
wire use it, if not, use a Dover egg beater, 
d you turn with a handle. Beat the 
» just a little, but not enough to make 














it frothy, then add about % teaspoon of oil. 
eat this in with about one-dozen whisks, 


dd the same amount for three or four 
| times, then you can start pouring it in al- 
! as faust as you want to. Beat until it is 
|} quite thick, then thin with vinegar, or the 
| Juice of a lemon, which you have ready in a 
} 
| 
! 





|} glass at your side. One egg will take as 
much as a pint of oil, and the juice of ons 
lemon. If less is desired, use only the egg 
yolk. Add % level teaspoon of salt at the 
end. If you use cottonseed oil (Wesson oil) 
do not have either egg or oil on ice. Many 
people consider that this is necessary. You 
should not be over ten minutes at the out- 
| 

{ 





side making this mayonnaise. 
MRS, HOLLOWELL’S EGG BREAD 

One pint rich, thick buttermilk, 2 eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately, 1 level 
teaspoon salt, 1 scant pint cornmeal, in which 
% teaspoon soda has been mixed, Whip the 
yolks of the eggs into the buttermilk, then 
beat in the cornmeal, folding in the beaten 
whites of the eggs last. Bake in a very hot 
oven in a deep buttered pan. 


MRS, LAYTON’S SWEET POTATO PUD- 
DING 

Wash, peel, and grate 4 medium-sized 
sweet potatoes, cover with sweet milk, add 4 
eggs, beaten up with enough sugar to sweet- 
en, A potato of ordinary sweetness will take 
about half a cup of sugar. Add 4 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 teaspoon of vanilla flavoring. 
Stir all together, bake in a deep, well-greas- 
ed pan. Cook slowly about forty-five min- 
utes. The addition of two tablespoons of 
molasses Will make the pudding brown to a 
prettier color and a little grated cocoanut 
will improve its flavor. 


POTATO CHOCOLATE CAKE 

One-half cup grated chocolate, 1 cup mashed 
Irish potatoes, 4 eggs, 1 cup butter, 2 cups 
' sugar, % cup milk, 2% cups flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 cup chopped nut 
meats, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract, 4 tea- 
spoon grated nutmeg, 4% teaspoon powdered 
allspice, % teaspoon powdered cloves, % tea- 
spoon powdered cinnamon. 

Beat the butter and,sugar together until 
creamy, then add the potatoes, the choco- 
late, melted; the yolks of eggs, beaten; the 
milk, flour, baking powder, spices, vanilla, 
nut meats, and the whites of eggs beaten 

| stiffly. Mix carefully and bake in a moder- 
ate oven. 
CHOCOLATE CRULLERS 


Two ounces unsweetened chocolate, 3 cups 
flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla extract, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 cup sugar. 

Sift together the flour, baking powder, su- 
gar and salt. Rub the butter finely into 
them, add the eggs well beaten, the vanilla, 
milk and the chocolate melted. Mix into a 
smooth dough, roll out on a floured baking- 
board, cut into rings and fry in plenty of 
smoking-hot fat. Drain and sprinkle over 
with fine sugar. 

TUM TUM PUDDING 

One cup cooked cereal, % cup molasses, % 
cup milk, % cup seedless raisins, 2 well- 
beaten eggs, “4% teaspoon powdered cinnamon. 
Mix all the ingredients together in a basin 
until perfectly smooth. Pour into a buttered 
pudding-dish and bake for forty minutes. 

CHEESE PUFFS 

Place 2 tablespoons of butter in a sauce 
pan and chop into bits, then pour over it 1 
cup of boiling water. In a bowl mix % cup 
of grated cheese, % cup of flour, a little salt, 
and a sprinkling of cayenne. When biended, 
add to the hot water, stir until smooth, and 
boil very slowly for five minutes. When 
nearly cool add two unbeaten eggs, one at a 
time, and beat steadily with a slotted spoon 
for fifteen minutes. Drop with a small spoon 
on buttered pans, and bake slowly for twen- 
ty minutes, 

A NEW WAY TO SERVE WILD DUCK 

A favorite way of serving wild duck is to 
stew it in water, barely enough to cover, 
until tender. Turn off any superfluous liquid, 
add a tablespoon or more of butter to the 
kettle; sprinkle the duck with salt and cook 
brown, turning so that each side is colored. 
Take sweet cream, allowing a half-cup mixed 
with a half-teaspoon of thyme for each 
duck. When well mixed pour over the ducks 
in the kettle, set back on the stove and 
steam for fifteen minutes. The result is truly 
delicious, being much richer than the ordin- 
ary roast. 








Let’s have a pure-bred bull in every 





Southern community. 












CALUMET Powaer 


is now used in the U. S. Army and 
Navy. It is the brand used for bakings made on 
Uncle Sam’s big battleships—it has been selected 


for foods for the men on the firing line. No 
higher tribute could be paid to the high quality 
and absolute dependability of Calumet. It is the 
final proof of Calumet’s superiority. 


It goes to show—and show positively 
—that the big demand for Calumet is founded 
on dependability—that the millions of house- 
wives who use Calumet were not mistaken in 
their choice. The leader with the majority of 
American housewives—and the selection of crit- 
ical experts of the military departments. Abso- 
lute evidence that it is the best baking powder 
obtainable. Why not profit by that proof—and 
order a can today? 


Submarine L-3 
of the U.S.Navy 
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VORY| 


DESIGN PAT’D AUG 26,79. 











The Lather’s the Thing 


HE delightful lather from Ivory } 


Soap is due to several things. 


First, is the high quality of the soap. 
Second, is its freedom from un- 
saponified oil. Third, is the nature 
of the lather’s formation—an end- 
less series of minute bubbles, light, 
lively, copious. You'll like the Ivory 
lather. 


IVORY SOAP 





IT FLeaTS 


6% PURE 






































































Send in your renewal. Get up aclab and get a reward. - 
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It plants cotton one seed at a 
time, to 6 inches apart; no 
bunches, no skips. Saves one- 
third the seed, half the labor; 
80,000 farmers now plant their 
Cotton, Corn, Kaffir, Maize, Pea- 
nuts and all row crops with 


Ledbetter 
“sea” Planters 


Seed’’ 
prants 


Single accurately 
spaced grow vigorously; no 
overcrowding, no choking by 
grass before you have time to 
chop | it. You get bigger 
crops. 


A Perfect Peanut Planter 


with our Peanut attachment. 
Plants Spanish Peanuts in 
the shell and all sizes shelled. 
All Ledbetters plant alike 
in plain sight, each s 
properly spaced to oo the 
crop plan ish 
with or without Fertilizer 
attachment. 

Write for prices and etpke 
describing the Walking 
Planter shown below. Alse 
Riding Planters, Two-Row 
Planters, ters, Combined 
Fertilizers and Planters. 


Write for dealer’s name. 


The Southern Plow Co. 


602 Elm 8t., Dallas, Texas 


All Ledbetters 
Plant 








THE IMPROVED 


The STARK is 

Pea Huller Pertection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and ~ tal 1l0te 
@0 bushele per hou 

Write for full deocription 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattaneega, Tean 





(Improved Star Huller) 





The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


from the mown vines, wheat, — 
rye and barley. A com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years, oN. os 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand.”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 85 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
rristown, Tennessee. 


INCU BATORS 

















Brooders; prices very lowest. 
Littie Freight THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


EGGS POULTRY | 


We are the a bandlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the au ve supe 
WHAT HAVE YOU T 
Whe highest market price guaranteed th quid 
returns. Give us a tri 
Refereness, First Mationa] Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


Shioped Quick 


























ONE THOUSAND BAGS OF VIRGINIA BUNCH 
SEED PEANUTS for sale, four bushels, or 88 Ibs., 
to the bag at $8 per bag, or 9 cents per Bb., f.o.b. 
Lewiston, N. C., cash with order. Best of all the va- 
and easiest to culti- 
Bag will plant two and one-half 
any quantity wanted. 

LEWISTON, N. ©. 


rieties, most prolific and saleable 
vate and_ harvest. 
Will_ ship 
SPIVEY, 


acTes. 
J. W. 











David Harum 


15, 3) 

“*He’s wuth two hundred jest as he 
stands,’ the feller says. ‘He hain’t had 
no trainin’, an’ he c’n draw two men 
in a road-wagin better’n fifty.’ 

“Wa’al, the more | looked at him the 
better I liked him, but I only says, 
‘Jes’ so, jes’ he may be wuth the 
money, but jest as I’m fixed now he 
ain’t wuth it to me, an’ | hain’t got 
that much money with me if he was,’ 
I says. The other feller hadn’t said 
nothin’ up to that time, an’ he broke 
in now. ‘I s’pose you'd take him fer 
a gift, wouldn’t ye?’ he says, kind 
sneerin’. 

“*Wa’al, yes,’ I says, ‘I dunno but I 
would if you’d throw in a pound of 
tea an’ a halter.’ 

“He kind o’ laughed an’ 
this ain’t no gift enterprise, an’ I 
guess we ain’t goin’ to trade, but I’d 
like to know,’ he says, “jest as a mat- 
ter of curios’ty, what you’d say he 
was wuth to ye?’ 

“ ‘Wa’al,’ 


(Continued from page column 


‘Wa’al, 


says, 


I says, ‘I come over this 
mornin’ to see a feller that owed me 
a trifle o’ money. Exceptin’ some 
loose change, what he paid me ’s all 
I got with me,’ I says, takin’ out my 
wallet. ‘That wad’s got a hundred an’ 
twenty-five into it, an’ if you’d sooner 
have your hoss an’ halter than the 
wad,’ I says, ‘why, I’ll bid ye good- 
day.’ 


of 


“*You’re offerin’ one-twenty-five 
fer the hoss an’ halter?’ he says. 
“*Tneats 


“*You’ve made a trade,’ he says 
puttin’ out his hand fer the money an’ 
handin’ the halter over to me.” 


what I’m doin’,’ I says. 


“An’ didn’t ye suspicion nuthin’ 
when he took ye up like that?” asked 
Mrs. Bixbee 


“I did smell woolen some,” said Da- 
vid, “but I had the hoss an’ they had 
the money, an’, as fur ’s I c’d see, the 
critter was all right. Howsomever, 
I says to ’em: ‘This here’s all right, 
fur ’s it’s gone, but you've talked 
putty strong ’bout this hoss. I don’t 
know who you fellers be, but I c’n 
find out,’ I says. Then the fust feller 
that done the talkin’ ’bout the 
put in an’ says, ‘The’ hain’t ben 
word said to you about this hoss that 
wa’n’t gospel truth, not one word.’ 
An’ when I come to think on’t after- 
ward,” said David with a half laug! 
“it mebbe wa’n’t gospel truth, but it 
was good enough jury truth. I guess 
this ain’t over ’n’ above int’restin’ to 
ye, is it?” he asked after a pause, 
looking doubtfully at his sister. 

“Yes, ’tis,” she asserted. “!’m look- 
in’ forrered to where the deakin 
comes in, but you jes’ tell it your own 
way.” 


hoss 


one 


“Tl git there all in good time,” said 
David, “but some of the point of the 
story’ll be lost if I don’t tell ye what 
come fust.” 


“T allow to stan’ it ’s long ’s you 
can,” she said encouragingly, “seein’ 
what work I had gettin’ ye started. 


Did ye find out anythin’ ’bout them 
fellers ?” 


“I ast the barn man if he knowed 
who they was, an’ he said he never 
seen ’em till the yestiddy before, an’ 
didn’t know ’em f’m Adam. ‘They 
come along with a couple of hosses, 
one drivin’ an’ t’other leadin’—the 
one I bought. I ast him if they know- 
ed who I was, an’ he said one on ’em 
ast him, an’ he told him. The feller 
said to him, seein’ me drive up: 
‘That’s a putty likely-lookin’ hoss. 
Who’s drivin’ him?’ An’ he says to 
the feller: ‘That’s Dave Harum, f’m 
over to Homeville. He’s a great feller 
fer hosses,’ he says.” 

“Dave,” said Mrs. Bixbee, “them 
chaps jest laid fer ye, didn’t they?” 

“T reckon they did,” he admitted; 
“an’ they was as slick a pair as ‘was 
ever drawed to,” which expression 
was lost upon his sister. David rub- 
bed the fringe of yellowish-gray hair 


which encircled his bald pate for a 
moment. 

“Wall,” he resumed, “after the talk 
with the barn man, I smelt woolen 
stronger’n ever, but | didn’t say notl 
in’, an’ had the mare hitched an’ start- 
ed back. Old Jinny drives with one 
hand, an’ I c’d watch the new one all 
right, an’ as we come along | begun 
to think | wa’n’t stuck after all. I 
never see a hoss travel evener an’ 
nicer, an’ when we come to a good 
level place I sent the old mare along 
the best she knew, an’ the new one 


never broke his gait, an’ kep’ right up 
‘ithout ’par’ntly half tryin’; an’ Jinny 
don’t take most folks’ dust neither. I 
fore I got home J reckoned I’d 
good made seventy-five 


swan! 
jest 
anyway.” 


as as 


CHAPTER Il 
David Harum “Trades Hosses” With 


the Deacon 

the matter 
comment- 
disap- 


wa’'n’t nothin’ 
after all,” 
in rather a 


HEN the’ 

with him, 
ed Mrs. Bixbee 
pointed tone. 

“The meanest thing top of the earth 


wAs the matter with him,” declared 
David, “but I didn’t find it out till the 
next afternoon, an’ then I found it 
out good. I hitched him to the open 
buggy an’ went ’round by the East 
road, ’cause that ain’t so much trav- 
eled. He went along all right till we 
cot a mile or so out of the village, an’ 
then I slowed him down to a walk. 
Wa’al, sir, scat my——! He hadn’t 
walked more’n a rod ‘fore he come to 
a dead stan’still. I clucked an’ git- 
app’d, an’ finely took the gad to him 
a little; but he only jes’ kind o’ hump- 


ed up a little, an’ stood like he’d took 
root.” 
“Waal, 


now!” exclaimed Mrs. Bix- 
i 
“Yes’m,” said David; “I Was stuck 
ev’ry sense of the word.” 
“What d’ye do?” 
“Wa’al, I tried all the tricks I know- 
an’ I could lead him—but when I 
s in the buggy he wouldn’t stir till 
got good an’ ready; ’n’ then he’d 
start of his own accord an’ ona 
spell, an’ ; 
“Did he keep it up?” Mrs. 
interrupted. 


in 


ed 
Wa 
he 
go 


Bixbee 


“Wa'al, I s’d hay he did. I finely 
got home with the critter, but | 
thought one time I'd either hev to 
lead him or spend the night on the 
East road. He balked five sep’rate 
times, varyin’ in length, an’ it was 


dark when we struck the barn.” 


“T should hev thought you’d a want- 


ed to kill him,” said Mrs. Bixbee; “an’ 
the fellers that sold him to ye, too.” 
‘The’ was times,” David replied, 


with a nod of his head, “when if he’d 


a fell down dead I wouldn’t hev fig- 
gered on puttin’ a band on my hat, 
but it don’t never pay to git mad with 
a hoss; an’ as fur ’s the feller I 
bought him of, when I remembered 
how he told me he’d stand without 
hitchin’, I swan! I had to laugh. I 
did, fer a fact. ‘Stand without hitch- 
in’!’ He, he, he!” 


“T guess you wouldn’t think it was 
so awful funny if you hadn’t gone an’ 
stuck that horse onto Deakin Perkins 
—an’ I don’t see how you done it.” 


“Mebbe that is part of the joke,” 
David allowed, “an’ I’ll tell ye th’ rest 
on’t. Th’ next day I hitched the new 
one to th’ dem’crat wagin an’ put in 
a lot of straps an’ rope, an’ started 
off fer the East road again. He went 
fust rate till we come to about the 
place where we had the fust trouble, 
an’, sure enough, he balked agin. I 
leaned over an’ hit him a smart cut on 
the off shoulder, but he only humped 
a little, an’ @fted a foot. I hit 
him another with the self-same 
result. Then | down an’ I strap- 
ped that animal so’t he couldn’t move 
nothin’ but his head an’ tail, an’ got 
back into the buggy. Wa’al, bim-by, 
it may’a’ ben ten minutes, or it may 

ben more or less—it’s slow 
settin’ still behing a balkin’ 


never 
lick, 
got 


work 
hoss—he 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





was ready to go on his own account, 
but he couldn't budge kind o’ 
looked around, much as to say, ‘What 
on earth’s the matter?’ a then he 
tried another move, an’ then another, 
but no go. Then 1 got au’ took 
the hopples otf an’ the nbed back 
into th buggy, an’ luck, to 
him, an’ off he stepped hipper as 
could be, an’ we went jogein’ along 
all right mebbe two mile, an’ when I 
slowed up, up he come egain. I gin 
him another clip in the same place on 
the shoulder, an’ | got down an’ tied 
him up agin, an’ the sai thing hap- 
pened as before, on’y lidn’t iake 
him quite so long to make up his mind 
about startin’, an’ we went some 

rther without a hitch. But I had to 
go through the pufformance the third 
time before he got it into his head 
that if he didn’t go when I wanted he 
couldn’t go when he wanted, an’ that 
didn’t suit him; an’ when he felt the 
whip on his shoulder it meant bus’- 
nis.” 

“Was that the end of his balkin’?” 
asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“T had to give him one more go- 
round,” said David, “an’ after that I 
didn’t have no more trouble with him. 
He showed symptoms at times, but a 
touch of the whip on the shoulder al- 
wus fetched him. I -alwus carried 
them straps, though, till the last two 
three times.” 

“Wa’al, what’s the deakin kickin’ 
about then?” asked Aunt Polly 
“You're jes’ sayin’ you broke him of 
balkin’.” 

“Wa'al,” said David slowly, “some 
hosses will balk with some folks an’ 
not with others. You can’t most al- 


wus gen’ally tell.” 

“Didn’t the deakin have a chance to 
try him?” 

“He had all the chance he ast jer,” 
replied David. “Fact is, he done most 
of the sellin’, as well’s the buyin’, 
himself.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Wa'’al,” said David, “it come about 
like this: After I'd got the hoss where 
I c’d handle him I begun to think I’d 
had int’restin’ an’ valu’ble ex- 
perience, an’ it wa’n’t scurcely fair to 
keep it all to myself. I didn’t want 
no patent on’t, an’ I was willin’ to let 
other feller git a piece. So one 
mornin’, before last—let’s 
it was, an’ @ 
it was, one 
that kind o’ up 
your mind—I allowed to hitch an’ 
drive up past the deakin’s an’ back, 
an’ mebbe git somethin’ to strengthen 
my faith, et cetery, in case I run 
acrost him. Wa’al, ’s I come along I 
seen the deakin putterin’ ’round, an’ I 
waved my hand to him went by 
a-kitin’. | went up the road a ways an’ 
killed a little time, an’ when I come 
back there was the deakin, as | ex- 
pected. He was leanin’ over the 
fence, an’ as I jogged up he hailed 
me, an’ I pulled up. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Harum,’ he says. 
“‘*Mornin’, deakin,’ I says. ‘How are 
ye? an’ how’s Mis’ Perkins these 
days?’ 

“I’m fair,’ he says; ‘iair to 
dlin’, but Mis’ Perkins is ailin’ 
—as usyul,’ he says.” 

“They do say,” put in Mrs. Bixbee, 
“thet Mis’ Perkins don’t hey much of 
a time herself.” 


some 


some 
week see, 
Tuesday 
mornin’ 


week 
mighty nice 
o’ them days 


ago 
too 


lib’ral 


’ 
an 


mid- 
some 


“Guess she hez all the time the’ is,” 
answered David. “Wa’al,” he went 
on, “we passed the time o’ day, an’ 
talked a spell about the weather an’ 
all that, an’ finely I straightened up 
the lines as if I was goin’ on, an’ then 
I says: ‘Oh, by the way,’ I says, ‘I 





jest thought .on’t. I heard Dominie 


White was lookin’ fer a hoss that'd 
suit him.’ ‘I hain’t -heard,’ he says; 
but I see in a minute he had—an’ it 
really was a fact—an’ J says: ‘I’ve 
got a roan colt risin’ five, that I took 
on a debt a spell ago, that I'll sell 
reasonable, that’s as likely an’ nice 
ev'ry way a young hoss as ever I 
owned. I don’t need him,’ I says, ‘an’ 
didn’t want to take him, but it was 





























Saturday, December 21, 1918] 


that or nothin’ at the time an’ glad to 
git it,an’ I'll sell him ata barg’in. Now 
what I want to say to you, deakin’ is 
this: ‘That hoss ’d suit the dominie 
to a tee in my opinion, but the domi- 
nie won’t ceme to me. Now if you 
was to say to him—bein’ in his church 
an’ all thet,’ I says, ‘that you c’d git 
him the right kind of hoss, he’d be- 
lieve you, an’ you an’ me ’d be doin’ a 
little stroke of bus’nis an’ a favor to 
the deminie into the bargain. The 
dominie’s well off,’ I says, ‘an’ c’n af- 
ford to drive a good hoss.’” 

“What did the deakin say?” asked 
Aunt Pelly as David stopped for 
breath. 

“T didn’t expect him to jump down 
my threat,” he answered; “but I seen 
himeprick up his ears, an’ all the time 
I was talkin’ I noticed him lookin’ my 
hoss over, head an’ foot. ‘Now I ’mem- 
ber,’ he says, ‘hearin’ sumthin’ "bout 
Mr. White’s loekin’ fer a hoss, though 
when you fust spoke on’t it had slip- 
ped my mind. Of course,’ he says, 
‘the’ ain’t any real reason why Mr. 
White shouldn’t deal with you direct, 
an’ yit mebbe I could do more with 
him ’n you could. But,’ he says, ‘I 
wa’n’t cal-latin’ to go t’ the village 
this mornin’, an’ I sent my hired man 
off with my drivin’ hoss. Mebbe I'll 
drop ’round in a day or two,’ he says, 
‘an leek at the roan.’ 

“*You mightn’t ketch me,’ I says, 
‘an’ I want to show him myself; an’ 
more’n that,’ I says, ‘Dug Robinson’s 
after the dominie.. I’ll tell ye,’ I says, 
‘you jest git in ‘ith me an’ go down an’ 
look at him, an’ I’ll send ye back or 
drive ye back, an’ if you’ve got any- 
thin’ special on hand you needn’t be 
gone three quarters of an hour,’ I 
says.” 

“He come, did he?” inquired Mrs. 
Bixbee. 

“He done so,” said David senten- 
tiously. “Jes as I knowed he would, af- 
ter he’d hem’d an’ haw’d about so 
much, an’ he rode a mile an’ a half 
livelier ’n he done in a good while, I 
reckon. He had to pull that old broad- 
brim of his’n down to his ears an’ 
don’t yeu fergit it. He, he, he, he! 
The road was jest full o’ hosses. 
Wa’al, we dreve into the yard, an’ I 
told the hired man to unhitch the bay 
hoss an’ fetch out the roan, an’ while 
he was bein’ unhitched the deakin 
stood ’round an’ never took his eyes 
off'n him, an’ I knowed I wouldn't sell 
the deakin no roan hoss that day, even 
if I wanted to. But when he come out 
I begun to crack him up an’ I talked 
hoss fer all I was wuth. The deakin 
looked. him ever in a don’t-care kind 
of a way, an’ didn’t ’parently give 
much heed to what I was sayin.’ Fine- 
ly I says, ‘Wa’al, what you think of 
him?’ ‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘he seems to 
be a likely enough critter, but I don’t 
believe he’d suit Mr. White—'fraid 
not, he says. ‘What you askin’ fer 
him?’ he says. ‘One-fifty,’ I says, ’an’ 
he’s a cheap hoss at the money’; but,” 
added the speaker with a laugh, “I 
knowed I might’s well of said a thous- 
an’. The deakin wa’n’t buyin’ nosoan 
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colts that mornin’, 


“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Bix- 
bee. 


“‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘wa’al, I guess you 
ought to git that much fer him, but 
I’m ’fraid he ain’t what Mr. White 
wants.’ An’ then, ‘That’s quite a hoss 
we come down with,’ he says. ‘Had 
him long?’ ‘Jes’ long ’nough to git 
’quainted with him,’ I says. ‘Don’t 
you want the roan fer your own use?’ 
I says. ‘Mebbe we c’d shade the price 
a little’ ‘No,’ he says, ‘I guess not. I 
don’t need another hoss jes’ now.’ An’ 
then, after a minute he says: ‘Say, 
mebbe the bay hoss we drov ’d come 
nearer the mark fer White, if he’s all 
right. Jest as soon I'd look at him?’ 
he says. ‘Wa’al, I hain’t nos object- 
ions, but I guess he’s more: of a hoss 
than the dominie ’d care for, but I'll 
go an’ fetch him out,’ I says. So I 
brought him out, an’ the deakin look- 
ed him all ever. I see it was a case of 


love at fust siglit, as the story-book 
Says. 


‘Looks all right,’ he says. ‘T’ll 


tell ye,’ I says, ‘what the feller I 
bought him of told me.’ ‘What’s that?’ 
says the deakin. ‘He said to me,’ I 
says, “that hoss hain’t got a scratch 
ner a pimple on him. He’s sound an’ 
kind, an’ ’ll stand without hitchin’, an’ 
a lady c’d drive him as well’s a man.”’ 

“*That’s what he said to me,’ I says, 
‘an’ it’s every word on’t true. You've 
seen whether or not he c’d travel,’ I 
says, ‘an’, so fur ’s I’ve seen, he ain’t 
*fraid of nothin’.” ‘D’ye want to sell 
him?’ the deakin says. ‘Wa’al,’ I says, 
‘I ain’t offerin’ him fer sale. You'll go 
a good ways,’ I says, “fore you'll 
strike such another; but, of course, he 
ain’t the only hoss in the world, an’ 
I never had anythin’ in the hoss line I 
wouldn’t sell at some price.’ ‘Wa’al,’ 
he says, ‘what d’ ye ask fer him?’ 
‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘if my own brother 
was to ask me that question I’d say to 
him two hundred dollars, cash down, 
an’ I wouldn’t hold the offer open one 
hour,’ I says.” 

“My!” ejaculated Aunt Polly. “Did 
he take you up?” 

“That’s more’n I give fer a hoss ’na 
good while,’ he says, shakin’ his head, 
‘an’ more’n I c’n afford, I’m ’fraid.’ 
‘All right,’ I says; ‘I c’n afford to 
keep him’; but I knew I had the dea- 
kin same as the woodchuck had Skip 
‘Hitch up the roan,’ I says to Mike; 
‘the deakin wants to be took up to his 
house. ‘Is that your last word?’ he 
says. ‘That’s what it is, I says. ‘Two 
hundred, cash down.’” 

“Didn’t ye dast to trust the dea- 
kin?” asked Mrs. Bixbee. 

“Polly,” said David, “the’s a number 
of holes in a ten-foot ladder.” Mrs. 
Bixbee seemed to understand this 
rather ambtguous rejoinder. 

“He must ’a’ squirmed some,” she 
remarked. David laughed. 

“The deakin ain’t much used to pay- 
in’ the other feller’s price,” he said, 
“an’ it was like pullin’ teeth; but he 
wanted that hoss more’n a cow wants 
a calf an’ after a little more squim- 
midgin’ he hauled out his wallet an’ 
forked over. Mike come out with the 
roan, an’ off the deakin went, leadin’ 
the bay hoss.” 

“IT don’t see,” said Mrs. Bixbee, 
looking up at her brother, “thet after 
all the’ was anythin’ you said to the 
deakin thet he could ketch holt on.” 

“The’ wa’n’t nothin’,” he _ replied. 
“The only thing he c’n complain 
about’s what I didn’t say to him. 

“Hain’t he said anythin’ to ye?” 
Mrs. Bixbee inquired. 

“He, he, he, he! He hain’t but once, 
an ’the’ wa’n’t but little of it then.” 

“How ?” 


“Wa’al, the day but one after the 
deakin sold himself Mr. Stickin’- 
Plaster I had an errand three four 
mile or so up past his place, an’ when 
I was comin’ backs along ’bout four or 
half past, it come on to rain like all 
possessed. [I had my old umbrel’— 
though it didn’t hender me f’m gettin’ 
more or less wet—an’ I sent the old 
mare along for all she knew. As I 
come along to within a mile f’m the 
deakin’s house I seen somebody in the 
road, an’ when [ come up closter I see 
it was the deakin himself, in trouble, 
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Farmers, Protect Your Car To. 
5 Below Zero For $1.50— 
It Lasts All Winter. 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is the logical anti-freeze preparation to use in automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, gas and stationary engines, and electro lighting and heating 


plants. It is inexpensive—does not cvaporate—is non-inflammable—easy to 
use—and guaranteed. It is much more dependable than alcohol as there is no 
evaporation, 


JOHNSON'S FREEZE- PROOF 


is a great time and money saver. It does not evaporate so one application is 
for the whole winter. It raises the boiling point of water from 20° to 40°— 
chances of overheating are reduced correspondingly. 

Don’t bother to drain your radiator every night—use Johnson’s Freeze-Proof 
and you can leave your gas engine and tractc~ uncovered on the coldest nights— 
Leave your car in an unheated garage—IT CAN’T FREEZE. 

One package of Johnson's Freeze-Proof will protect a Ford to 5° below zero, 
and two packages to 50° below zero, For larger radiators, or to protect to a 
lower temperature, use additional Drocse-fesek according to scale on package. 
Cost $1.50 per package in U. S. A. East of Rockies. Get it from your nearest 

















dealer. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PF Racine, Wis. 
Established 1882, 
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For Gas Engines 














an’ I kind o’ slowed up to see what 
was goin’ on. There he was, settin’ 
al! humped up with his old broad- 
biim hat slopin’ down his back, a- 
sheddin’ water like a roof. Then I 
seen him lean over an’ larrup the hoss 
with the ends of the lines fer all he 
was wuth. It appeared he hadn’t no 
whip an’ it wouldn’t done him no good 
if he’d had. Wa’al, sir, rain or no rain, 
jest pulled up to watch him. He’d 
larrup a spell, an’ then he’d set back; 
an’ then he’d lean over an’ try it 
again, harder’n ever. Scat my ! 
I thought I'd die a-laughin’. I couldn’t 
hardly cluck to the mare when I got 
ready to move on. I drove alongside | 
an’ pulled up. ‘Hullo, deakin,’ I says, 
‘what’s the matter?’ He looked up at 
me an’ I won’t say he was the,mad- 
dest man I ever see, but he was long 
ways the maddest-lookin’ man, an’ he | 
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shook his fist at me jes’ like one o’ the | 








BARNESVILLE PRIDES’ AND 


Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon payment.of $10. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
(iQ considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 





















iat all time against defects. Our buggies ar 
as LIGHT, STRONG and EASY- 
fam) Bunning, the Finis Eg emangs| > 
2 Vigaess ey are 7 : 
3 Soe shee sec 
4) and preferre y experi- \ > 
3 NS LEIS enced buggy buyers, WY KA\Y 


Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 





































































































This season we save you more money than ever before n 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Fence Tools, Barb Wire. ete. 
Gpotless Fence is best open hearth steel heavily galvan , ized, locked with 
neverslip tie. Shipped quick and little freight from @ Richmond, 
Prices and descriptions in new Rareain catalog of § : a 
““‘The South’s Mail Order House”’ also rock-bottom 
prices on gen'l supplies for home, field and shop. 
' THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. § 
ee RRR 
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A Good New Year’s Resolve 
a me ae 
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q Resolve to be a Livestock Man. There is and will be 
big money for the Livestock Man. Resolve that you will 
earn a Pure-Bred Pig as a start. 











q Tell me that you have resolved to earn a pig and see 
what I'll do to help you. Address E. B. LECKIE, Manager 
| Progressive Farmer Pig Club. 
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all advertising it carries.” 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
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PRICE $100 PER ACRE 
One of the 


BEST IMPROVED FARMS 
In Eastern North Carolina 
For Sale 
Including 3 Dwelling Houses 


One large house with 8 rooms; 

One house with 6 rooms ; 

One house with 3 rooms 

One large complete barn, “40 by 70 feet, with 
large air ventilators and lightning rod com- 
plete 

One ood cattle barn; 


One Jarge, extra fine, rat-proof corn crib; 
One complete power house that furnishes water 
ped to barn and hog pens; 
One good dipping vat for all kinds of cattle; 
One extra good hog house for breeding and 
feedi pens concreted 
There is over 1,500 rods of fence on this farm. 
Cor ning in all 331 acres— 
120 acres cleared land, 
!1 acres in good timber. 


1as also been invested in tile ditching 
s noo 





miles from Newbern on good road. 
portunity of a lifetime. For ful 
iculars and terms write or see 
HAGOOD-GRANTHAM REAL 
ESTATE COMPANY, 
Middle St., Phone 826 


NEWBERN, N. C. 


9316 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
New South Corn Mill 


~ Write us for full description 


and price of this standard, 
durable corn mill. Produces 
fine, wholesome meal. Orders 


filled promptly. Write today. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO.,, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















Bourbon Red Turkeys For Sale 


Young Hens, $4 to $5; Gobblers, $5 to oT 
$7 and Gobblers, $8 to $10 eac 


Write me. 
WOODLAWN, VA. 


THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; poem t 
and careful attention while =a 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


old Hens, 


E. W. JONES, 


Se 












Save your papers and get a binder. 





unregen’rit. ‘Consarn ye, Dave Har- 
um!’ he says, ‘I'll hev the law on ye 
fer this.’ “What fer?’ I says. ‘I didn’t 
make it come on to rain, did 1?’ I 
says. ‘You know mighty well what 
fer,’ he says. ‘You sold me this damn- 
ed beast,’ he says, ‘an’ he’s balked 
with me nine times this afternoon, an’ 
I'll fix ye for ‘t,’ he “‘Wa’al dea- 
kin,’ I says, ‘I’m ’fraid the squire’s of- 
fice "ll be shut up ‘fore you git there, 
but I'll take any word you'd like to 
send. You know I told ye,’ I says, 
‘that he’d stand ‘ithout hitchin’.” An’ 
at that he only jest kind o’ choked an’ 
sputtered. He was so mad he couldn’t 
say nothin’ an’ on I drove, an’ when I 
got about forty rod or so I looked 
back, an ‘there was the deakin a- 
comin’ along the road with as much 
of his shoulders as he could git under 
his hat an’ leadin’ his new hoss. He, 
he, he, he! Oh, my stars an’ garters! 
Say, Polly, it paid me fer bein’ born 
into this vale o’ tears. It did, I de- 


1” 


clare for’t! 


Says. 


Aunt Polly wiped her eyes on her 
apron. 

“But, Dave,” she said, “did the dea- 
kin really say—that word?” 

“Wa’al,” he replied, “if ‘twa’n’t that 
it was the puttiest imitation on’t that 
ever I heard.” 

“David,” she continued, 
think it putty mean to badger the 
deakin so’t he swore, an’ then laugh 
’bout it? An’ s’pose you've told the 
story all over.” 

“Mis’ Bixbee,” said David emphati- 
cally, “if I’d paid good money to see 
a funny show I’d be a blamed fool if 
I didn’t laugh, wouldn’t I? That spec- 
ticle of the deakin cost me consid’a- 
ble, but it was more’n wuth it. But,” 
he added, “I guess, the way the thing 
stands now, I ain’t so much out on the 
hull.” 

Mrs. Bixbee looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Of course, you know Dick Larra- 
bee?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Wa’al, three four days after the 
shower, an’ the story ‘d got aroun’ 
some—as you say, the deakin is con- 
sid’able of a talker—I got holt of Dick 


“don’t you 











POTASH 


VERSUS 


“BOLLY” COTTON 


cotton appeared last year that the 
Government Committee issued instructions that this in- 
ferior staple would not be accepted on Government con- 


So much ‘‘Bolly”’ 


tracts. 


than last. 
future contracts. 


Candler Building 





The percentage of ‘‘Bolly”’ 
Technically this cotton cannot be tendered on 


The lack of Potash causes ‘‘Bolly’’ 
not mature before frost, and frequently cannot mature at 
all without this essential element. 
is short and of inferior quality. 


Potash fertilizer will increase the number of bolls, en- 
able the bolls and lint to fully develop instead of being 
stunted as is the case in ‘‘Bolly’’ cotton. 


Demand Potash fertilizers. 
“FACTS ABOUT POTASH.”’ 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


cotton this year is greater 


cotton. Bolls do 


The lint in such bolls 


Write today for booklet, 
Sent free on request. 


Atlanta, Georgia 




















ORDER FARM IMPLEMENTS 3) ad 


Look your implements over at once, decide on what you need and order soon, 80 as to be 







gure of having them in time for early work. There are no better tools than Spotless 
Chilled Plows, Disc, Pegtooth and Springtooth Harrows, Cultivators, .& 
ete. If you don’t have Catalog No. 195 of “The 
uth’s Mail Order House,’’ write for free copy. 
We save you money on supplies for home, field and shop. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 










—lI’ve done him some favors an’ he 
natur’ly expects more—an’ I says to 
him; ‘Dick,’ I says, ‘1 hear ‘t Deakin 


Perkins has got a hoss that don’t jest 


suit him—hain’t got knee-action 
enough at times,’ I says, ‘an’ mebbe 
he’ll sell him reasonable.’ ‘I’ve heard 
somethin’ about it,’ says Dick, laugh- 
in.” ‘One of them kind o’ hosses ’t 
you don’t like to git ketched out in 
the rain with,’ he says. ‘Jes’ so’, I 
says. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘I’ve a notion ’t 


I’d like to own that hoss at a price an’ 
that mebbe I c’d git down home even 
if it did rain. Here’s a hundred an’ 
ten,’ I says, ‘an’ I want you to see how 
fur it’ll go to buyin’ him. If you git 
me the hoss you needn’t bring none 
on’t back. Want totry?’ I says. ‘All 
right,’ he says, an’ took the money. 
‘But,’ he says, ‘won’t the deakin suspi- 
cion that it comes from you?’ ‘Wa’al,’ 
I says, ‘my portrait ain’t on none o’ 
the bills, an’ I reckon you won't tell 
him so, out an’ out,’ and off he went. 
Yistidy he come in, an’ I says, ‘Wa’al, 
done anythin’?’ ‘The hoss is in your 
barn,’ he says. ‘Good fer you!’ I says. 
‘Did you make anythin?’ ‘I’m satis- 
fied, he says. ‘I made a ten-dollar 
note.’ An’ that’s the net results on’t,’ 


. sake of harmony, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


mission to insert something in the re. 
cord, Calloway never even had the 
moral courage to read his so-callled 
charges in the hearing of his col- 
leagues. 


It is his proneness to be taken in by 
all such slanderers which has led 
thousands to question Dr. *Alexan- 
der’s leadership, however honest his 
motives. Dr. Alexander was opposed 
by an element which insisted that his 
re-election would wreck the Union; 
that he and his followers had devel- 
oped an office-holding machine just 
as objectionable as a machine in a 
political party, also that no president 


should hold more than two terms. 
Dr. Alexander’s followers insisted 
that he had been unjustly assailed, 


that he meant well, and should be 
allowed one more term. Some of his 
supporters urged him to retire for the 
and men feeling 
most kindly toward ‘him personally 
urged that he owed it to the Union 
which had honored him not to stand 
in the way of its success, but he de- 
clared that he would not retire under 
fire. 


Mr. J. C. Jones, of Franklin Coun- 
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LETTERS WANTED FROM FARM MEN, WOMEN AND BOYS 


URING 1919 we expect each week to discuss “One of the South- 
ern Farmer’s Biggest Problems,” 
ers are invited to join in these discussions. 

subjects letters are wanted NOW: 

“SAVING FERTILITY AT HOME.”—(Methods and value of Sav- 
ing and Applying Manure, Leaves, Pinestraw, Woodsmold, Liquid 
Manure, Ashes, etc.) (Mail letters by December 28.) 

“PURCHASING FERTILIZERS JUDICIOUSLY AND ECONOM- 
ICALLY.”—(Discussion of Soil and Crop Needs, Codperative Buying, 
Home-mixing, Etc.) (Mail letters by January 4.) 

“HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY BES 


tion, Fertilization, Implements and Equipment.) 


Farm boys and girls are asked to write on “WHAT I HAVE 
LEARNED IN CORN CLUB WORK,” mailing letters by December 28. 

Mark letters on either of these subjects to “Experience Meeting 
Contest,” care of The Progressive Farmer. 


and Progressive Farmer read- 
On the following 


-’—(Site, Cultiva- 
(Mail letters by 








concluded David, ‘That I’ve got the 
hoss, an’ he’s cost me jest thirty-five 
dollars.” 

(To be continued) 


STATE FARMERS’ UNION MEETS 


Dr. Alexander, Dr. Templeton, Secre- 
tary Faires Re-elected—Four New 
Executive Committeemen—Resolu- 
tions Adopted 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
was held in Wilson Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. The attend- 
ance was small, this being due in part 
to the influenza epidemic, and in part 
perhaps to the factional divisions 
which were so much in evidence. 
President H. Q. Alexander, Vice-Pres- 
ident J. M. Templeton, and Secre- 
tary- Treasurer E. C. Faires were 
elected for the twelfth time to their 
respective offices. A spirited and live- 
ly fight against President Alexander 
resulted in his being returned to of- 
fice by a vote of 64 to 30, after he 
urged the convention to give him one 
more term, intimating that the organ- 
ization might then find another pres- 
ident. 

Last year the opposition to Dr. Al- 
exander was defeated by a vote of 
more than ten to one; this year his 
majority was two to one, the opposi- 
tion candidate being Gray R. King, of 
Nash County. Dr. Alexander made a 
lengthy speech in self-defense, excus- 
ing his attitude toward bond issues, 
and entirely ignoring his bitter fight 
on the war, the selective draft and 
other war measures. He again 
brought up the Calloway charges that 
J. P. Morgan and special interests had 
bought up the daily press to advocate 
war. Dr. Alexander asserted that this 
charge had been publicly made in 
Congress, but his own quotation 
showed explicitly that Calloway had 
“sneaked” in this anonymous piece of 
German propaganda by asking per- 











ty, ran against Secretary Faires, and 
J. R. Rives and W. R. Dixon contest- 
ed for the position of State Organiz- 
er-Lecturer made vacant by the re- 
signation of Mr. J. Z. Green. Mr. 
Dixon won by a majority of two. Mr. 
C. C. Wright recently resigned from 
the Executive Committee, and Messrs, 
C. T. Weatherly and W. H. Moore 
also refused to stand for re-election, 
so the new committee consists of W. 
B. Gibson, of Iredell, Orlin Cruse, of 
Rowan, Robert G. Maxwell, of Dup- 
lin, Gray R. King of Nash, and W. T. 
Cherry, of Edgecombe. 


The fight over the offices engrossed 
the attention of the delegates and 
there was a deplorable lack of atten- 
tion to constructive policies of edu- 
cation, codperation, marketing, the 
improvement of country life, etc. 
Such discussion as was heard seemed 
to stress the getting of reforms 
through “the ballot box” or political 
action rather than through business 
cooperation; and a spirit of discord 
was regrettably strong. For example, 
a long, three-column article to which 
no name was signed assailed the wri- 
ter of this article, charging that the 
writer at Winston sought out and 
brought out a certain candidate for 
president, etc., etc. The facts are 
that the writer at Winston neither 
directly not indirectly asked anybody 
to become a candidate for President, 
and neither the writer nor the genfle- 
man voted for knew he had even been 
put in nomination until after the elec- 
tion was over. 


Among the resolutions adopted last 
week was one in favor of woman suf- 
frage; one for continued government 
aid in getting nitrate of soda; one 
for a stricter usury law; and one fav- 
oring cheaper text-books. The ques- 
tion of doubling the dues was sub- 
mitted to the locals with a provision 
that it should require a two-thirds 
vote in its favor in order to make it 
effective. The question of increased 
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“DAVID HARUM”: 


good on our promise. 


during the next few months. 


serial rights on any other story. 
“David Harum” 


ful novel! 


Don’t miss a chapter! 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR OUR 
READERS 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we promised our readers the 
finest serial story we have ever printed, and we are going to make 


To the 170,000 homes to which The Progressive Farmer goes we 
offer as a real Christmas present the opening chapters of “David 
Harum” and all the equally delightful chapters that are to follow 


For several years we have keen trying to get this great treat for 
our readers. The price at first seemed prohibitive, but we have finally 
decided that there’s nothing too good for our folks, and as a real 
Christmas present we present the story to our readers. 


So far as we know this famous story, of which tens of thousands of 
copies in book form have been sold at $1.50, has never before been 
printed in serial form in any American magazine or newspaper, and 
the price we pay for it is more than twice what we have ever paid for 


is not a story of cooing lovers or blood and thun- 
der or marvelous adventure and hair-breadth escapes. But it issa story 
packed to the brim with human nature, wit and wisdom; and it is uni- 
versally recognized as an American classic. 
you to a real flesh-and-blood character whose rich experiences make 
you feel that you have made a new acquaintance in real life; and for 
all the rest of your days you will be quoting something from “David 
Harum” and laughing ove: some anecdote or story from this wonder- 


It’s the best Christmas present we can think of for the 500,000 to 
1,000,000 people who read our paper every week. 


Every chapter introduces 








salaries for certain officers was also 
submitted in the form of a proposed 
constitutional amendment. The State 
Council was authorized to make ar- 
rangements for a state organ. The 
Secretary’s books showed a member- 
ship of about seventeen thousand, and 
that about $13,000 remains in the 
treasury, despite the fact that expen- 
ditures during the year just ended ex- 
ceeded receipts by about three thous- 
and dollars. 


YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD 
ORGANIZE 


Here Are Some Clubs and Societies 
Which Should Be at Work in Con- 
nection With Your School, Church 
or Sunday School 





N THE young people depends the 

future of every community. If 
young people are properly organized, 
they can wield a great force for good, 
and at the same time prepare for still 
greater community service later in 
life. 

One of the greatest evils in country 
life therefore is a lack of young peo- 
ple’s organizations and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to make suggest- 
ions for community improvement 
along this line. 

Sunday School Organizations. — 
Here there should be a Senior Baraca 
class for the older young men with 
the usual officers—president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. A 
similar organization for the younger 
boys—Junior Baracas—should also be 
perfected along similar lines. Then 
there should be a Senior Philathea 
class for the grown young women and 
a Junior Philathea class for the young 
girls. Such organizations in the Sun- 
day school will relieve the superin- 
tendent of a great deal of work and at 
the same time will enable the young 
folks to get more information, zest, and 
inspiration from the Sunday school. 
By having these organized classes, the 
young people will be able to plan so- 
cial functions with greater success 
and thus add to the wholesomeness of 
community life. 


The Christian Endeavor Society 
should also be mentioned. This is for 
both boys and girls, and the juniors 
and seniors may meet together or 
each have separate organizations. 
While this Society is for the study of 
the Bible and moral subjects, as is the 
Sunday school, it differs from the 
Sunday School in that there is 
no teacher. The members themselves 
do the teaching. A “leader” 
pointed for each meeting and he then 
has to work up the program himself. 
This is done by the leader assuming 


is ap- . 


part of the work and by putting some 
of it on others. There is also usually 
time for voluntary expressions from 
every member at meetings. Their 
Christian Endeavor Society therefore 
fills an important place because it 
gives moral and religious training and 
at the same time develops initiative, 
the ability to think and speak in pub- 
lic, and the art of planning and or- 
ganizing. 

School Clubs.—Then the organiza- 
tions of the school should not be ne- 
glected. Here we should have liter- 
ary societies for both boys and girls; 
a science and nature-study club for 
both boys and girls; and a girls’ ath- 


wletic club, as well as a boys’ athletic 


association. 

The Camp Fire Girls and the Boy 
Scouts now are also taking hold in 
the country. These organizations are 
really more suited to the country than 
to the city, but so far are much better 
organized in towns than in country 
communities. The rural community 
organizer should therefore not over- 
look these agencies. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
are also taking hold on rural soil. The 
triple purpose of these organizations 
—the training of soul, mind, and body 
—and their tremendous national 
backing is making them spread very 
rapidly, and it is to be hoped that 
they will cover the rural sections as 
well as they do the cities in a few 
years. Every community can help in 
this. 


Agricultural Clubs—Of course, it 
oes without saying that every neigh- 
borhood should have its corn club, 
canning club, pig club, and poultry 
club. These have done a great deal, 
and will continue to do a great deal 
to make farm life more attractive and 
profitable for our young people ard 
steps should be taken promptly to or- 
ganize such clubs with record-break- 
ing memberships in 1919. 


Let Us Help You.—If any reader of 
The Progressive Farmer is interested 
in any of these organizations, we shall 
be glad to refer them to the proper 
authorities for fuller information. 


PEANUT GROWERS MEET IN 
SUFFOLK 


Commitcees Will Ask Government to 
Keep Embargo on Foreign Nuts, 
and No Farmer Should Sell Till 
These Committees Report 





HE meeting of the Virginia-Caro- 

lina Peanut Growers’ Association 
in Suffolk, Virginia, December 12, was 
attended by 100 of the leading peanut 
farmers of the two states. 








A report from the meeting of the 
American Association of Peanut 
Cleaners and Shellers expressed the 
opinion that the unsettled market 
conditions and lack of demand for 
cleaned goods is because the trade 
fears the embargo on imported nuts 
will be removed, now that the war is 
closed, and flood this country with 
foreign nuts. The cleaners had ap- 
pointed a delegation to go to Wash- 
ington and urge the Government to 
retain the embargo on foreign nuts. 
The Peanut Growers’ Association 
passed similar resolutions and ap- 
pointed a delegation of growers to go 
with the delegation of cleaners to urge 
this action, believing it well to do ev- 
erything calculated to help in any way. 
A report from the Federal Bureau of 
Markets showed, however, that the 
crop of Chinese and Japanese nuts 
for 1918 is exceedingly small, and that 
even were the embargo lifted, the ef- 
fect would not be nearly so serious as 
cleaners seemed to fear. Yet, the 
trade and public are not in possession 
of these facts, and the positive state- 
ment that the embargo would not be 
lifted within eight or ten months 
would restore confidence, and no buy- 
ers would hold off with the expecta- 
tion of buying cheap foreign nuts. 

Last spring our peanut farmers 
were appealed to to grow more pea- 
nuts as a patriotic duty, increasing 
the world’s food supply, and they 
have asked now that the Food Ad- 
ministration and Government do ev- 
erything possible to’ save growers 
from serious loss. They are willing 
to take eight cents for the present 
crop but nothing less than that figure 
will let the farmers out without loss, 
and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted asking farmers to hold pea- 
nuts off the market till the market 
advanced to a satisfactory price. 
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The growers should certainly not 
market any peanuts till after the 
committee appointed have exhausted 
every source toward restoring a rea- 
sonable price for Virginia peanuts. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market continues in a 

waiting attitude. Very little has 
been doing in spot cotton, the views 
of holders being higher than buyers 
can afford to pay, on the basis of fu- 
tures. In futures, there has been 
further selling at times by people de- 
siring to hedge spot holdings, and 
latterly the ban on short selling was 
removed by the committee on cotton 
distribution, as no longer required as 
a war measure. Some have held that 
the stopping of short selling was ac- 
tually a bearish factor, but this seems 
rather a strained opinion. 


There was a generally steady feel- 
ing in anticipation of the final crop 
estimate by the Bureau, private bu- 
reaus having indicated a total of 
around 11,500,000 bales. The Bureau 
put it at 11,700,000 bales, and this 
slight increase was enough to induce 
increased selling for the moment. 
But even this figure is less than the 
last preceding Bureau forecast, and it 
does not indicate any super-abund- 
ance, On the contrary, all the cotton 
will be wanted before the year is 
over. The export situation is improv- 
ing rapidly, and more ships are being 
made available. There is an enor- 
mous potential demand for cotton, as 
all the world is practically bare. As 
the transportation situation improves, 
an increasing demand is to be natur- 
ally expected, and the holder should 
wait for this demand to develop be- 
fore attempting to sell. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. F 





Grow bigger crops! 


morc, 


Cultivators. 





No. 8 Planet Jr. Combined Horse 
Hoe and Cultivator does a 
greater variety of work in 
corn, potatoes, tobacco 

and other crops requir- 


aN 


=e 
than any other one-horse cultivator made. Itis stronger, 
better made and finished. Lasts longer. 
regulator and extra-long frame make it steady running. 
Cultivates deep or shallow and different width rows. 
No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds 


Your patriotism urges you to do 
Do you wonder how you 
can care for increased acreage of corn, 
cotton and potatoes? 


Get Planet Jr. 


Zhey solve the problem: they do 
the work so easily, quickly and thor- 
oughly you can cultivate three times 
the ground possible with ordinary 
out-of-date tools; and they produce 
bigger and better crops. 


Planet JT. 


5) ing similar cul- 
tivation, and 
sem does it 
more thor- 
oughly, 


Its depth 





(in hills or drills), plows, opens furrows and covers them, 


hoes and cultivates all through the season. 


A hand 


machine that does the work so easily, quickly and 4 
thoroughly that it pays for itselfin a single season. ff 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. Inc. Piiadctpate 


TIilustrates Planet Jrs. doing actual 

and nm work, describes 
over 55 different tools, including 
Seedess, Wheel-Hoes, Horse- Hoes, 
Harrows. Orchard-, Beet- and Pivot- 
Wheel Riding Cultivators. Write 
postal for it today! 
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OVER THERE 





The work of 


The 
Salvation 
Army 


must continue 
to have your 
support 


Will You Help 


our Christmas 
Winter Relief 
work? 


This ie Our 


Annual Appeal 


Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 


118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
+ Western Dept., Com. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Only 


and we ship you 
this high grade 


Guaranteed Sewing Machine 


Upon arrival if you are pleased with it, pay 


balance of $19.95 and take machine home. I 
at the end of 90 days you and your family are 
not entirely pleased, return machine and we 
refund your money and the freight. 
Sewing Machines are GUARANTEED. 

will please you. Send $2 today and 

ship you this special 5-drawer, drop-head, au- 
tomatic lift machine complete with full set 
of attachments. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 120, 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 


$125 A MONTH 


For MEN and WOMEN 


MEN and WOMEN, ages 16 to 45, who have finished 
Sth grade or its equivalent, are wanted, from each 
county, for business positions paying from $75 to $125 
a month; good chances for promotion; no experience 
necessary; we train you. Clip and mail this 


COUPON 








DRAUGHON’S, Nashville, Tenn., Box B 271. 
Send particulars about position paying $75 to 
$125 a month. 


(Address} 


— SSS 


Every cotton grow- 
er, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to 
B, W. HAWKINS, 
Nona, Ga,, for his- 
tory and descriptive 


circular of his Ex- 








tra and Early Big 
Boll Prolific Cotton, 
and Price of Seed. 


It’s free, and will be 
worth Hundreds of 
DOLLARS to you, 


Quick Maturity 
and will make Three 
Bales per acre. 















Just to get me uainted we will send 
0 Apple Trees; 6 © Pench Treces it Gikiee> 
Bushes; 12 Raspberry Bus hes. * 


All Choice Varieties 


Also 10 Rhubarb Plants, 100 Strawberry Plants, 
Asp: us. One or collec- 
tions sent at proper time. 
atonce, FREE BOOK —H 
some Catalog and Fruit Book. 


, ARKANSAS NURSERY C0. BOWIT 
Dept, 36 Fayetteville, Ark. Fregt 















What is your favorite musi- 
eal instrument ? 











AMERICAN 
CORN MILLS 


Get our illustrated catalog before you buy. 
Find out why exclusive features and better 
grade rocks make them superior to any. Get 
our rock-bottom prices. Ask for cataleg 
No. 76. AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 

7 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga. 














North Carolina Livestock Meeting 
Big Success 


HILE the attendance very 
small,-the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Livestock, 
Dairy, and Poultry Associations at 
Charlotte, Tuesday, December 10, to 
Friday, December 13, was nevertheless 
a great success. The attendance at 
the sales was much larger than the at- 
tendance at the addresses and various 
indoor meetings, for the reason that 
farmers. were afraid of contracting 
the influenza in closed rooms. 
Tuesday was “Swine Day” and was 
a season of great profit to hog breed- 
ers in general. In the morning Secre- 
tary Robert J. Evans of the American 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation made a very timely address. 
He spoke of the future of the hog in- 
dustry and said that even though the 
herds of Europe were not so much de- 
pleted by the war as was first thought 
there is still great sales opportunities 
before the grower of pure-bred hogs. 
Tuesday afternoon there was a sale 
of Duroc-Jersey hogs under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Evans. The sale aver- 
aged around $100 per head, and some 
of the animals went at a real bargain. 
The highest animal sold for $250 and 
went to C. A. Brown, Cleveland, N. C. 
Tuesday night there was a business 
meeting of the Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. They went on record as fav- 
oring a strenuous dog law for the 
benefit of poultry and sheep breeders. 
For officers next year, W. W. Shay, 
Caruso, was elected President, R. W. 
Christian, Manchester, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Dan T. Gray, West Raleigh, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


was 


Following the business meeting, 
there was a fine and very practical ad- 
dress by Mr. E. Z. Russell, who is in 
charge of swine work for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
After this address, there was a mov- 
ing picture show by the State Exten- 
sion Service showing how the pig 
club work is being conducted. 

Wednesday was “Dairy and Poulfry 
Day,” and the opening feature was 
an address by Dr. Tait Butler. Fol- 
lowing this, there was an address by 
R. F. Flint, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was 
full of helpful suggestions to dairy- 
men. 

In the afternoon, there was an auc- 
tion sale of pure-bred poultry, a reg- 
istered Guernsey cattle sale, and a 
registered Jersey cattle sale. The cat- 
tle sales were a great success, one 
Guernsey cow bringing $500 and one 
Jersey cow $300. A Jersey calf sold 
for the high price of $160. 

In the evening, Dr. Butler again 
spoke, and the Extension Service 
gave a moving picture show on dairy- 
ing. 

K. Y. Lybrook, Winston-Salem, was 


| elected. President of the State Dairy- 


men’s Association; J. O. Lutz, New- 
ton, Vice-President; and J. A. Arey, 
West Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Resolutions were adopted demand- 
ing legislative action on a state-wide 
stock law and dog control law. 

Eight creameries completed in the 
dairy product contest. Shelby Cream- 
ery, Mooresboro Creamery and Lin- 
colnton Creamery winning first, se- 
cond and third prizes, respectively. 

Five cheese factories were in the 
cheese contest, Penrose Cheese Fac- 
tory, Penrose, won first, with a store 
of 95; Cover Creek Codperative Fac- 
tory second, score 94.75; Marble 
Cheese Factory, third, score 94.5. The 
much better quality of the entries in- 


dicated a steady improvement in 
methods. 

There was a good attendance on 
“Beef Cattle Day.” Herefords and 


Angus sold well with many bidders. 
J. E. Latham and Tait Butler were 
the speakers. B. B. Miller, Mt. Ulla, 





will head the State Hereford Associa- 
tion again. 
Let’s have a pure-bred boar on every 


Southern farm. 


4 


GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low -_ cost. 2 to 2 
h.p. Easy payments. Hand talog f 
mew eet + alk ae COMPANY, 

921 East Cary Street, Richmond, V: Va. 












Bouth’s Oldest & | 








Millions of hens are. 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred Se and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 














BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
6 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts aS a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 


rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











a 
( "in Callen ge— 


Returned Soldiers “Get special rates in 
For particulars write Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi 


Business" Course for Soldiers—For these who 
Special rates for soldiers. 
Miss. 


College—Educated men and women needed 
greatly. Fine positions awaiting the educated Spe- 
cial offers to ambitious young peeple For particulars 
write Meridian College, _Meridian, Miss. 


____ MACHINERY 


Corn Mills, “sew “Mills, Shingle Mills, Waterwheels, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—International Harvester Co., 8- 16 Mogué 
Tractor—Used but little and in good fix, lately over- 
hauled; extra attachments, clutch pulley and steering 
device for plowing, which cost $50 extra Will sell 
for $650 cash. Or will trade for registered Angus bull, 
grade Angus or Hereford cattle. Also have Sanders 
double disk plow, will sell with tractor for $50. H. W. 
Dickinson, Brownsville, Tenn. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


RAR PR PPA APP PPA PPP PPL PL PP PAPAL DLP 
Ws anted—Single Man—To cultivate 5 acres land and 


Short 
cannot go through college 
Meridian College, Meridian, 


Go to 














work with me balance time. Good proposition for 
good man. Address Box 7, Route No. 1, Jonesboro, 
North Carolina. 

nted—A position 1 feeding and 1 milking with a 





Ww 
gentle and upright man. 
ing only. Reply to N. 
General Delivery. 


I prefer feeding and milk- 
Graham, Hamlet, N. C., 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ESSEX 


Registered Essex Pigs. E. A. Aldridge, Bandleman, 
North Carolina. 

HAMPSHIRES r 

Registered Hampshire Pigs—$30 pair. ? Bred. ‘Sows 


later, $75 each. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 


Registered Hampshire Pigs—6 weeks to 3 months 
old; boars and sows not related; cholera immune; best 
blood lines in South. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars, 
Springdale Hampshire Farm, Tucker, Ga 


oO. L. C's. 
0. I. C.’s?—We have them. Quality only 











No fancy 





prices. John R. Yeager & Son, Danville, Ky 
0. I. ©. Gilts—Bred to fine Silver boar. ~~ Prices 
right. Address Textile Institute Farm, Spartanburg, 


South Carolina. 


O. I. C’s.—Herd boars, young boars, ‘bred gilts, bred 
sows. Eight and ten weeks old pigs All registered. 
Prices right. Harry M. McWhorter, Puckhead, Ga. 

POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-Chinas—Pigs, 
ks, W. T. Owen, 








weeks old, $10, 


oo neaares 
Buffalo Junction, 


to 12 wee $12 
Virginia. 

Poland-China Hogs—Registered bred sows, bred 
gilts, service boars, pigs both sexes, no kin, immuned, 
W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

Big Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas—Fall pigs from 
massive sows and giant 700-Ib. boar, at special prices, 
One bred sow. Sunnyside, Jonesville, -Va 
Big Type Poland-Chinas—Open and bred Gilts for 
sale. Prize winners; individual excellence. ‘‘Brown’s 
Perfection,” “Big Mike’ pigs. T. Y. Williford, 
Lyons, Ga. ial 

Poland-China Service Boars New Ready—Dam by 
Rower’s Mammoth Joe, 1,100-pound bear, Sensation, 

















National Swine Show. Bargains to quick buyers, 
J. S. MeNeil, Jonesville, Va 
HEREFORDS 





Hereford Bull—15 months, 


For Sale—Registered 
R. H. Kennedy, Hous- 


First check for $120 gets him. 
tonville, N. C. 

Herefords for Sale—One five-year-old cow; one 
three-year-old heifer; Two 2-year-old heifers;. three 
under-year heifers; one five-year-old bull. Write for 
de: escription and price. M. G. Turner, Cevington, Ga. 

——__—s 


~  OLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Heifers and 
R. O. dams. Knapp Farm, Nashville, 


Registered Holstein Calves—F eee. 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by T 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 
Highly-bred Holstein 
milkers, 6 weeks old, beautifully 











sulls—Out of A, 
Tenn 


bred bull calves 
. 8. Government, 


Calves—From heavy 


Choice 
marked;* $25 each, 








crated. Safe arrival guaranteed Write Fernwood 
Farm, W auwatosa, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
Jersey Bull—Backed by championship blood. , Asis 


Conover, N. C, 


for particulars. Hickory Grove Farm, 
HORSES AND JACKS 


Mares—One 


“F or Sale—Two Re wire ar heron 
five and one two years old t Stoc ock Farm, Salis- 
bury, N 








For Sale—Some nice young Regi 
Stallions and Fillies very low. C 
Co., Crimora, Va. 

For Sale—One Fine Percheron Stallion 
old; worth $200, will sell for $150. O. R. 
Dunn, N. ¢€ Route 1, Box 48. 

Extra Fine Registered Jack— Bred in 
white points; biggest I have ever seen in this country; 
eight years old; cost $1,000. Will sell for $800. Keg- 
Reason for 


tered Percheron 
A. Alexander & 


—18 months 
Williford, 






Kentu ky: 














istration papers furnished Guaranteed 
selling, am in business. A. Pulliam, Buena Vita, 
Mississippi. 

PONIES 

Ponies—Well broken Shetland mare; also beautiful 
spotted colts, at bargains. JB. Harbison, Lenoir, 
North Carolina. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 
~Wanted—Angora Swiss milking goat. M. M. McColl, 
Route 1, McColl, 8S. C. 

Pure-bred Dorset Ram Lambs—Ready for May de- 
livery, eligible to registration, price $30 each. Glen 
Cove Stock Farm, Wilcox Wharf, Va 

For Sale—Angora Goats—One or more 5 Does, 
registered, 2 years, $38 each; 5 pure-bred Nannies, 
not registered, 18 months, $24 each; 1 Billie, regis< 
tered, 20 months, $40; 1 grade doe, 3 years, kids in 


March, $19. Healthy, fine stock. E. Garlock, Pomon« 
key, Charles County, Maryland. 


DOGS 











~ Work for Men and Boys | in a Florida Nursery under 
best conditions for the winter. Learn how to propa- 
gate, handle and care for trees, shrubs and plants. 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co., Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 


Ww anted—By man in moderate circumstances, settled 
woman to take charge of home in country. Children 
well trained and helpful; ages 4 to 17. Good home, 
courtesy and appreciation assured. Must furnish first- 
class references—which include, with salary expected 
and full particulars in first letter. Address G. P., 
Fountain, N. C. 


a ere-beed English “Bloodhound “Puppies for Sale. 
N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. C 


Beautiful, Pure-bred Sable and White Collie Pups, 
One handsome mother dog, 8 years ‘old. Address 
Mrs. Henry Williford, Comer, Ga 

For Sale—A pure-bred, broke English Setter dog, 16 
months old, black and white, very handsome. - First 
check for $30 takes him, as I have no use for P me 
Address ( Geo. H. Shelton, Eastville Station, Va 


"BELGIAN HARES _ 











Wanted to Rent and hire part time, two men with 
large families to work on large fruit, stock and grain 
farm. Plant some cotton and tobacco. Will furnish 
team, tools, seed and ete. Plenty milk and pasture 
free. Will furnish hogs to raise on shares and pas- 
ture free. 100 acres in fruit trees. An unusual op- 
portunity for right parties. Answer quick, T. A. 


Hobs, Faison, N. C., R. D. No. 


BERKSHIRES 
Largo Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Full Blood Berkshire Sow Pigs—$12; boar pigs, $10; 








aa 





December delivery. Address Mrs. C. R. Finch, Clover, 
Virginia. 

Berkshires—Pigs, service boars, and bred gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs and Boars—Thrifty, pro- 














lific strain. 500 Ibs. of peas wanted. Robert Mc- 
Murdo, Charlottesville, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
World Champion Swine. Fairview 


Duroc-Jersey 
Plantation, Camden, 8. C. 

Extra Nice Registered Duroc Pigs—$13. 
Stock Farm, Gold Hill, Va 

For Sale—Pure-bred 
prices and description. 





Gold Hill 


Pigs—Write for 
Culloden, Ga. 


Duroc-Jersey 
Vaughan Farm, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Boars—F our to five months, 
one hundred qounds, thirty dollars. C. D. Murphy, 
Atkinson, Ne 


four months 


~ Registered “Duroe “Pigs—Imperator strain, 
W. B. Powell, 


mold, 30c Ib. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
North Garden, Va. 





eight weeks old, 


Registered Durocs—Defender strain, 
dollars each. 


good type and color, vigorous, twelve 
Mosley & Taliaferro, Blue Ridge, Ga. 


Durocs—We offer bred sows and gilts, service boars, 
and pigs. Orion Cherry King and Taxpayer’s Model 
breeding. Dale Bros., N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs, pred gilts and sows 
for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed Hill Crest Stock 
Farm, Luther Hill, Prop., Ellisville, Miss., Route 4. 


Pigs—8 to 20 weeks “old, grandsons of 
grand champion Imperator from well bred sows with 
Defender, Orion and Col. blood, $15 to $40. Register- 
ed and guaranteed. Write us your needs. Hayes and 





Fine Duroc 





Harned, Agricultural College, Miss. 








Few Pair Nice Belgian Hares—Frem registered stock, 
four months, four dollars pair. J. P. Ekard, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

Free—Fufus Red Belgian Hares free. We pay $2.50 
for young. Information and contract for a dime 
J. H. Miller, 134 Ridge Ave., Waynesbore, Pa. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


January shipment, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 








Pups 
Jones, 


1 year old, weighs about 300 Ibs., 

Poland-China Boar, 2 years old, 
or exchange for Poland- 
8 weeks old, $10 
Route 1, Hills 


Collies, Poland-Chinas, 


Two 5-months boars. L. G 





One Jersey Bull, 
$75. One Big Bone 
weight about 400 Ibs., $80; 
China gilts. 5 Poland-China pigs, 
each. W. M. Autry, Autryville, N. C., 
crest Farm. 


____ POULTRY AND EGGS 








‘LEGHORNS 
~ For Sale—Single Comb Buff Leghorn cockerel and 
pullet, at $2.50; trio, Address T. P. Beam, Ellens 
boro, N. C. 


ve a ee 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Young strain direct. 
Hens, pullets, cocks, cockerels. Exhibition stock only, 
Address D. W. Jardine, Staunton, Va. 


— “ORPINGTON 
Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


12 Buff Orpington Hens, $2 each; 1 cockerel, $3. 
telgian hares, 5 months old, $7 trio. G. A. Riggs, 
Apex, N. C. 








Write for Freee 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels—Thompson strain 
Mrs. T. J. Finch, Trinity, N. C 

Barred and White Plymouth Rocks—Trapnested. 
Bred-to-lay strains. Cockerels for sale. Samford Mes 
Ferrin, Springfield, Tenn. 


~“?hompson Strain of Barred Plymc auth 
Ringlets—Great layers Cockerels, $3 
Hill Stock Farm, Dryden, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Dark Red Single Comb Cockerels—Owen Farms 
strain $5, on approval. Also high-scoring Bronze 
toms, $10. Greenleaf Farm, Manassas, Va 
“For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Egss— 
$1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered by parcel post. Stock 
in season. American Beauty strain. Cc. J. Jackson, 
Horatio, 8. ° 





Address - 





Rock Imperial 
each. Locus 
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Single Comb Reds—Coekerels, $10 each. Grandsons 
Of Caesar the Great, first prize Chik “eg Colliseuu 
Show Address Jasper Fletcher, Met‘oil, S. ¢ 

Reu Both Combs—Finest tlock I ever owned; have 
bred them up fourtec year \ mal s and 
specials very lar red Choe pallets, & a, $4 
coekereis, do 7.50, $10, $1 Please order from 
thes price atisfa suaranteed Mrs. Cc, 
Dea s iry, N. 

TURKEYS 

White Holland Toms—Pure ered, Ar each. Mrs. 
Mary Moffitt, Kemps Mill, 

‘For Sale—Bourbon Red a $5; hens, 
$1. Occaneechi Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

Sourbon Reds—Most domesticated turkeys. Pine 
young stock not related. James Moffitt, Rumseur, N. c. 

Young Pure-bred Bronze Turkeys—1918 hatched. 
Toms weighing 19 or 20 Ibs. when I start them, $10. 
Larger ones, 13 14-. hens, $7; larger ones, $9 
All from first prize winning stock; extra prize of as 
lamp Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, 

Route No. ‘ 
~ CABBAGE 


‘True Jersey Wakefield C Bates Plants—1,000, "$1. 75. 
Floyd Arndt, Claremont, N. 
Large Jersey Wakefield C abbage Plants—1, 000, 
Fred Murray, Claremont, 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—1,000, 
Claremont, Cc. 


, $1.75. 75. 





Frost-proof Jersey 
$1.75. Eureka Farm, 


Jersey 
by express 





and Charleston Cabbage Plants- 75 1,000, 
Ga. W 


Murray, Claremont, nN. 






Wakefield 
Murtay, 


Cabbage 
Catawba 


Plants 


Frost proof Jersey 
wholesale price. O. D 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
75e; 1,000, $2. Miss Girtie 


Millions Stocky 
25, mail or express collect. 


Thomasville, Ga 






Plants—At 
N. C. 











ystpaid, 300, 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 
Dutch and Wakefield Plants—1,000, 
Brier Hill Plantation, 





Get Jersey or Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
Now $1.75 1,000 by express from Carolina Plant Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 

Plants—Express, $1.50 per 


Frost- proof Cabbage _ 


1,000; parcel post, $1.75. Varina Plant Co., Varina, 
North Carolina 
Cabbage Seed—All varieties at wholesale Don't 


buy until you get my prices. F. C. Chelf, Seed Grow- 


er, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Fine Frost-proof © abbage 
1,000 expressed, $1.2 500 postpaid, $1. 





. Plants—Leading varie ties, 
Shipped from 





Georgia. Walter Parks, Hasty, N. ¢ 
Fine Large Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, 1,000, by express, 


$1.5 50 


‘Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefield and “Succession— 
Per thousand, $1.75; five hundred, $1, by parcel post 
or express prepaid. Address, C. W. Lane, Sylvester, 
Georgia. 


Fairacre Plant Farm, Ashland, Va. 





Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Flat Dutch, Allhead 
early. Prices postpaid: $1.75 thousand; 500, $1. _Ex- 
press, not paid, $1.50 thousand; 10,000, $12.50. J. T. 
Council & Sons, Box 37, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Millions fine stocky ‘Frost Proof’ 
Fiat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 75c per 500; $1.25 per 1,000; $10 
per 10,000. Sent by mail or express collect. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


For ly Spring Cabbage—Plant out now, the 
famous nt Jersey and Charleston Wakefield plants 
grown in trucking section of Virginia, 25¢ per hundred; 
500, 80c; 1,000, $1.30, postpaid; $1 per thousand by ex- 
press, shipments made _ satisfactory. East Virginia 
Piant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Jersey and Char- 
Dutch. By ex- 


Prost- -proof” Cabbage Plants—Early 
leston W akefleld, Succession and Flat 





press: 500, 2 1,000, $2; 5,000, at $1.75; 10,000 
and up, at $1.50, f.0.b. he sre. By parcel post, prepaid: 
100, 35c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Wholesale andy 
retail. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8 


Cabbage Plants—Frost- -proof, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. Nice stocky plants 
ready for immediate shipment. Price by mail: 500 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid; by express, not pre- 
paid: 1,000 to 4,000 at $2; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 
10,000 or over at $1.50. Wholesale and retail growers. 
Clark Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga 


Pulwood’ 3 Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof varieties, 
Succession, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. 
mail, postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for 


Prices by 
$2.50. ty express (not prepaid). 1,000 to 4,000 at 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 
and over at $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt shipment of 
strong, healthy, frost-proof plants. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 





COTTON 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
Bouth Carolina. 


Pure Half & Half Cotton Seed—Booklet free. 
Bros., Luray, Tenn. 

Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton 
Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 


Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon, Big Boll, Prize ‘Winner. 
W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 

Toole’s Early Prolific Cotton Seed. W. W. 
originator and grower of Toole seed. W. W. 
Augusta, Ga. 








~ Crook 





Seed. L. C. 








Toole, 
Toole, 
Wannamaker’s Strain Pure Ceveland Cotton Seed— 
2 bushel. M. H. Blair, Sharon, 8. C. Reference: 
Planters’ Bank, Sharon, } 8. C. 


North Carolina-grown Cotton Seed, Simpkins and 
heavy fruiter varieties. Specially grown fer planting 
seed. Special prices on early erders. ’, Smith- 
wick, South Cree C. 

















Improved Half and Half Cotton—Matures good crop 
early, long life, 42 per cnt lint; this cotton to beat 
the boll weevile. $1.80 bushel, 5-bushel lots, f.0o.b. 


c. T. Lumpkin, Sylvester, Ga. 





Cotton Seed—Cook’s Re-improved, $2.25 per bu.; 
Cleveland-Wannamaker strain, $1.90 per bu. ; Improved 
Mexican Big Boll, $1.90 per bu.; King’s Re-improved, 





$1.90 per bu.; Toole’s Prolific, $1.90 per bu. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 
For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 


Seed—Grown especially for seed purposes and under 
direct supervision of the State College of Agriculture; 
ginmed, graded and cleaned on the plantation where no 
other seed are grown and not an acre of which made 
less than a bale of cotton. Per bushel, $2.25 sacked, 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. R. 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 

Mitchell’s Super-bred King ¢ Cc otton—A new faultless, 
bred-up variety, largest boll, largest yield lint, best 
staple, storm proof Early, Prolific King cotton gro’ 
1 bushel, $4; 3-bushel sack, $10. Mitchell’s Re-im- 
proved King cotton, bred-up, super-early and prolific, 
for double cropping, bottom 5 et and best boll weevil 
and frost dodger cotton. 1 bushel, $4; 3-bushel sack, 

Sugar Loaf Farm, » Youngsville, N. Cc. 


Wannamaker- Cleveland Cotton Seed—For Sale by B. 

Chance, Waynesboro, Ga. Bred, tested and grown 
on my farms, under direction of State Board of Ento- 
mology. Best and earliest of eighteen varieties tested 
for the last three years. One and a half to two and a 
half bales per acre; 38 per cent lint. Ginned on pri- 
vate ginnery and marketed in good 2%-bu. burlap 
bags. Price $2.50 per bushel, any amount, f.o.b. 
Waynesboro, Ga. Cash must accompany order. 


Acala Cotton—The kind that will make you the 
most money. Earliest and heaviest yielders of any 
standard variety grown. Large boll, easy picked, high 
linting, storm proof. On account of length of staple 
Sold my 1917 and 1918 crops for an average of $25 rer 
bale more than common cotton. Sales made through 
=. soorernment < — <_ the Bureau of Markets at 

cotton has been inspected in the field and 
recommended by the Government. Price, $3 per bushel, 

o.b, Italy. F. D. Watson, Italy, Ellis Co., Texas. 


ay 








Lenhardt’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton— 
Earliest variety Highest per cent lint No anthrac- 
nose; no bell weevils; no diseases; 1\%-inch staple, 
graded | Government grader It won second t 
mium at Oklahoma State Pair. Write me today for 


41 prices, with facts 


‘ Carnesville . Ga 


and proofs. R. 8S. Lenhardt, 


Wannamaker's Pedigreed “Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown on ‘Aeolian Hill Farm.”’ Carefully se- 
lected for planting purposes. Private ginnery devoted 
exclusively to ginning this choice variety of seed to in- 


sure purity. Characteristics. Early, productive, true to 
‘ype: picks easy; good body and staple Price per 
bushel, Small lots $3.25; 50 bushels, $3; 100 bushels, 
$2.75. Jno. E. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C 





Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed Now for Sale—Generally recognized as the best 
“all round’’ short cotton, either with or without the 





boll-weevil, yet developed. « Highly productive, very 
early, easy to pick, forty per cent lint. Prices of 
latest improved seed bred and grown only on Model 
Seed Farm by the originators and breeders: Small 
lots, $4 per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $3.75; 50-bushel 
lots, $3.50; 100-bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Demand always greater than supply Order 
early New forty-three-page cajalog, containing valu- 


able information, out shortly. odel Seed Farm, Sain 
Cc 


Matthews, 











LESPEDEZA 
Recleanea Lespedeza Seed — $11 bushel. Orange 
Herringten, Ellisville, Miss 
OATS 
~ Bancroft “Seed Oat cash. Send bags. H. Cc. 


Oats—$1, 

Jones, Pairfield, N. C. 
For Sale—Good quality Fulghum "seed | oats. ts. T. H 

Jennette, — Lake Landing, 


ONIONS 


0, postpaid, 


Bermuda Onion Plants by the Bushel—500, 
















$1; by express, $1.50 per thousand; large lots cheaper. 
if. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga 
PEAS 
Wanted—Thirty to Fifty Bushels New Crop Mixed 
Peas—Send sample and price. ddress D. M,. Ganna 
way, Guinea Mills Va 
Wh Mixed, $2.80; Blacks, Clays, $3.10; 
Whies, é f.o.b. here, Address D. W. Alex- 
ander, Cor inelly Springs, N. C. 
PECAN TREES 
All About Papershell Pecan Caltare—Ere, Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis 
POTATOES 
Seed Irish Potatoes—At bargain now. Irish Cob- 
bler, White Rose, Lookout Mountain, $2 bushel 


Apples, six 
sweet pota- 
Cc 


Krauting cabbage, three dollars hundred. 
dollars barrel, or will exchange for peas, 








toes or cane seed. G. G. Hyder, He ndersonville, N 
SYRUP 
During This Terrible Scarcity of Sugar Use Our 
“Famous Sugar House Molasses’’—Sixty-gallon bar- 


ten-gallon kegs, 
Winston 


thirty-gallon barrels, 60c; 
Cash with order. 
N. Cc 


rels at 55c; 
65c; five-gallon kegs, 70c. 
Grain Co., Winston -Salem, 


Georgia Cane Syrup—Pure and “unadulterated, put 
up in thirty-five-gallon barrels, one dollar per gallon, 
f.o.b. Cairo, Ga.; also put up in cases containing six 
No. 10 cans (nine pounds three ounces net syrup to 
can) seven dollars per case f.o.b. Cairo. Limited sup- 
ply. Better order quick. James L. Mauldin, | Cairo, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND ~ PLANTS 









Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, cheap. Get “Bargain List.’”’ Hartwell 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 





Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$2 per 1,000, by ex- 








press; postpaid, 40 cents oe 100; $2.50 per 1,000 
Oakin Farm, Salisbury, N. 

Wanted—Spanish Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, 
Soy Beans—Mail samples. Quote lowest cash price. 
Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La. 

Sugar Drip Cane Seed—7 cents pound, prepaid 
Eight varieties beans, table or seed, 12 


cents pound. 
prepaid. dD. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Peach and Apple Trees @ $8 per dozen; pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, persimmons, pecans, and Ori- 
ental walnuts at reasonable prices. Cabbage plants 
@ $2.50 per 1,000. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, 
North Carolina. 


Wanted—In each community, ten to twenty names 
of farmers or people who have gardens. In return 
will send a beautiful flower seed collection, also our 
beautiful illustrated catalog. Tucker-Mosby Seed Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“Mixed Peas, $3 per bu. ; W ‘hippoorwill peas, $3.25 per 
bu. ; Clay peas, $3. 25 per bu. ; ; Iron peas, $3.25 per bu. ; 
Red Ripper, $3.25 per bu. ; Brabham peas, $3.50 per bu.; 
Yellow Mammoth soy beans, $3. 50 per bu.; Ninety- 
Day velvet beans, $2.10 per bu.; Osceola velvet beans, 
$2.40 per bu. Kirby Seed “Company, Gaffney, ‘S. Cc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


awe An 


White Orpingtons and. 1. mes plants. Midnight 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, Cc. 


~ Rubber Stamps—Made daily; 
H. 8. Storr Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


_s Manufacture Modern Cypress Bee Hives—Write 
for prices. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 


Lubricant Carbon Remover—Guaranteed to remove 
carbon from all types of gasoline motors. Price $1 
prepaid. HH. May, Warrenton, Ga. 


Agents—Mako a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, _Amsterdam, N. 


“For Sale—Spray = your peacn and 
apple trees with lime and sulphur so -that they will 
keep healthy and bear fruit next year. Write for prices. 
J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


WwW. anted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


For Sale—Western Red Cedar Shingles—Guaranteed 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 








ne . a 
BERKSHIRES For Sale BERKSHIRES 
Longfellow Double Successor, a 9-months-old, prize- 
winning son of Successor Double, priced to sell Bred 
Sows and Gilts. August and September Pigs Now 
ready to ship Sired by the State Fair champion, 
Baron Value For prices and description, write 


LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 





Boars—— Berkshires 

HERD BOARS—Registered and fine breeding, 
prices for quick sale. 

Also a few twelve-weeks-old PIGS. 


HARRIS FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 
_DUROC-JERSEYS 





Pigs 


at low 





A868 


—MODERN_DUROC FARM — | 




















ARE OFFERING A SELECT LOT OF GILTS— 
Tred for February and March farrow, of the 
Orion Cherry King, Pathfinder and other promi- 


nent DUROC Families. We also have 
BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS 
and YOUNG STOCK of All Ages, 
For sale at all time. Write or wire us your 
requirements 


W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 











THE IDEAL STOCK FARM 


JUST PLACED AT 
THe "ABAD OF MY HERD 


Bob Orion Cherry King Jr., 


An under-year boar of January farrow. Gave a 

check for $1,000 for him. Made a clean sweep 

in his class at Pee Dee Fair last week. Also still 

have my splendid son of Old King the Col. and 
Defender’s Alabama Chief. 

CAN GIVE YOU TRIED SOWS 

BRED TO THESE BOARS, 
Or PIGS and SHOATS off the latter 
Send Order Today. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
D. J. SIMMONS, Owner, 


Timmonsville, S. C. 


two. 


Route 4, 











___ DUROC. JERSEYS 


eee 


Several Big Boned Boars 
GRANDSONS 
Orion Cherry King, Jr. 


OUT OF GRAND-DAUGHTER OF 


Defender 


Litter pigs by brother to 
Orion Cherry King, Jr. 


Litter by son, Defender. 
Major out of 400 lb sows. 
Booking orders for spring pigs by 
our new herd boar, Tobin Im- 
perator. 


CEDAR GROVE FARM 


Box 232 
L. P. TOBIN, Owner, BARNWELL, S. C. 














World Champion 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Our Herd is headed by Mlustrator Defender, 
sired by the Grand Champion, Prince ITlus- 


trator, one of the world’s greatest boars, and 
dammed by the grand champion sow, Defen- 
jer Lady. His grandsire, [Illustrator II, and 
his grand dam, Lee’s Defender, were also 


grand champions. Another of our herd boars 
is Critic’s Sweepstake, a grandson of Critic’s 
Perfection, the world’s Grand Champion Sow. 
At the last National Swine Show, the Critic’s 
took seven first prizes. Securing some of this 
blood is sure means of improving your herd—*®™ 
and your pocketbook. We cordially invite you 
to inspeet or write us about the sons and 
daughters of these World’s Champions. 


“FAIRVIEW PLANTATION, 
Breeders of Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine, 
Camden, South Carolina. 











 P; . 4 
igs— DUROC-JERSEYS —Pigs 
Eight weeks old, 30 pounds, either sex, $15 each. 
BOARS, ten and twelve week old, 45 to 60 Ibs., 
$20 to $25 each. 
All registered in buyer’s name. 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. 


J. LYERLY & SONS, 


Cleveland, North Carolina. 
a 





PRIZE WINNING DUROCS! 
McReno Ridge Farms 


23 Entries 23 Ribbons!! 
Is My Herd’s Record!!! 


Lost but one blue, pulled second and third in 
respective class. 

Descendants of my herd shut out all other 

blood and BREEDS in Pig Club Contest, 

Dinwiddie, Va., November 29th. They are 

winning for others. Mr. Buyer, there’s a 

chance for you. 


2 Service Boars, 3 Bred Sows, 
and 9 Summer Pigs (both sexes) 
yet for sale. $25 up. 

W. T. ABERNATHY, 

















McKenney, Virginia. 
To Rent—Four plantations situated at Palmetto 
Bluff, S C.; each have good house, water, stables, 


and buildings; all fenced. Each plantation has culti- 
vated lands to work six mules. To reliable and pro- 
gressive families, will rent on very easy terms. Charles 
Newton, Palmetto Bluff, 8. 


Virginia Farms for Sale—We have several excep- 
tionally good buys in farm land, farms ranging in size 
from 50, 100 to 200 acres, or as large as you want, 
Prices from $20 to $50 per acre. These farms are 
adapted to raising ligh tand dark tobacco, corn, wheat 
and ete. E. B. Moore & Co., 201 Mechanics’ Bldg., 
Petersburg, Va. 








rm Acres—Four miles of Camden, 
road; good buildings; 


, Farm for Sale—425 

C., on good automobile 
Seal’ forty-eight-ineh hog wire with cedar posts; 
four to five thousand dollars worth of timber; 200 
acres cleared land in high state of cultivation; make 
a bale of cotton per acre. For quick sale, $40 per 
acre. M. W. Hough, Route 3, Camden, 8. C. 


For Sale—By owners, 1,370 Acres farming, grazing 





to last 40 years, $5.50 per 1,000 in any quantity, f.o.b. | and timber land, Madison Co., Miss.; railroad station 

cars, Apex. Shipping weight 160 Ibs. to the 1,000; | and postoffice on place; gravel road; residence, 5 ten- 

average 4 inches. Sample furnished on request. L. S. ant houses, 2 barns; long growing season ; natural 

Olive, Apex, Cc. grasses; good 4 a bei! sell as whole = in 
+ 77 = small farms. 60,000 articulars. G. C Kent, 
FRUIT AND SYRUP LABELS Gluckstadt, Miss. 

Syrup and Fruit Labels—Label your syrups and Two Hundred and Fifty-Acre Tobacco, Grain and 
fruits. Labels create profitable demand for home- | Stock Farm—Old colonial house in A-No. 1 condition; 
canned products. Request free samples. Edwards- | new, modern twenty-cow barn and milk house; two big 
Arnold Co., Troup, Texas. silos; good horse barn; tobacco barn; machinery sheds; 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our Ce advertising ar~ 
antee to land advertisemen because every 7 
chaser should see land for Nimeelt before bt buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he —— (us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and 














A Any size, for sale. John A. Robison, 


Greers 


Virginia — Specialists—Write for free catalogs. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


L Have Cash Buyers for Salable Parms—Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 
price. Jas. P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


Farm for Sale—58 Acres— “cultivation, lies rolling, 
6-room dwelling, new barn, near churches, 
a bargain, terms to suit purchaser. D. N. Hicks, 
Bakersville, N. C. 


For Sale—1,800 Acres Land in One Body—On two 
railroads and one paved road, 10 miles from Savan- 
Ga., well timbered, best cattle, hog and sheep 
range in South, $35 per acre. Reasonable terms. Sold 
to wind up estate. Mrs. Marie Blitch, Statesboro, Ga. 














s 


bull and calf pens; garage; water in all buildings, fur- 
nished by bold spring; good hog wire fencing; gray and 
red clay soil. For sale cheap to quick buyer, W. A. 
Stoc kton, Blackstone, Va. 


“A Great Bargain—Get Busy—300 Acres of Choice 
Land in Charlotte County, Va. 100 acres clear, with 
good house, two barns and a silo, carrying $3,000 in- 
surance; it’s near school and railroad station; on @ 
road, near Ontario. It is known as the Spaulding 
Farm and is appraised at $10,000; but I live in the 
North and want to sell. $7,000 takes it. Act quick. 
Fred E. Harriman, Appleton, Wis. 


Farm of 814% Acres—30 acres in high state of culti- 
vation; six-room dwelling; good outbuildings; four- 
room tenant house; good n “i; convenient to 
churches, and graded school; on Chuckatuck Creek; 
convenient tto boats to Newport News and Norfolk. 
Team and everything ready to go work. Will sell or 
work on shares with the right man. Ideal place for 
poultry. T. W. Owen, Route 1, Carrollton, Va. 


For Sale—i37% Acres of Sandy Loam Land—One 
Marion Junction road, 2% miles miles of hog wire 
fencing, 16 miles of barbed wire; fences all in fairly 
good condition; two houses, 2 large sheds and stable; 
4 head mules, horse; wagons, gearing, farming ims 
plements and machinery. For sale cheap. For par- 
ticulars call or write to W. S. Hale, Route 2, Selma, 
=. Turn off at 5 1-3 mile post on Marion Junction 
road, 
































Pi . 
igs DUROCS Pigs 
September Farrow. New ready to ship. 


BEST BLOOD LINES OF THE BREED. 


Every pig registered and guaranteed to "aga satis- 
faction. If you can’t come, write. 


J.J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 





= 











Sterling Herd Duroc-Jerseys 
REGISTERED 

BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS AND > Ser Teena 

PIGS OF STERLING QU. 


R. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 





—Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs— 


T have some of the best blood from the West for sale, 
Pigs from 600-I. sows that will make large hugs. 


G. C. COX, Ramseur, N. C, 








Duroc-Jerseys Duroc-Jerseys 
We are breeding for spring farrow, 40 Registered 
Duroc Gilts and Sows. Giant herd boars by Monarch, 
King the Col., and Woodlawn Cherry King. 
EY HEAD STOCK one 


A 
MeMichael Bros., artrace, Tenn. 


Shoats—Registered Durocs—Gilts 


Registered Deeee Shoats and Bred -~ $15 to $40. 

HITE LEGHORN HENS, $2. 
JERSEY COWS. 

MT. LAUREL FARM, 





CLEVELAND, GA. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Big Typé All Write for Prices. 
Litters by Won orld’s Champion. 
ROBERT L. Ri 


P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, 


oO. 1. Cis 








South Carolina. 








(PARAL LL 








We have several 
nice young pure- 
bred 


BOARS 
FOR SALE 
Pai ces rensonable 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, HICKORY, N. C. 





and a few nice 
(Silver strain). | 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


—POLAND-CHINAS— 


For Sale—Bix Ox Herd Poland-China Pigs and 
Bred Sows at Bargain Prices. hese pigs are by 
Superba’s Ox, which is a 1,000-pounder and is 
sire Grand Champion at the World’s Fair and 
another large Western bred male. 


Please write us for prices before you buy. 














E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, We 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WATT & TUCK 


Thomasville, Ga. 
JANUARY 7th 


WALTER L WIGHT 


Cairo, Georgia 
JANUARY 8th 


GEORGIA’S GREATEST DUROC SALES 


ARLES PLANTATION 


PEACOCK & HODGE 


Cochran, Georgia 
JANUARY 6th 


Americus, Ga. 
JANUARY 10th 


THIS IS THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER PRESENTED TO. GEORGIA FARMERS—DON’T MISS IT 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, IN BETTER 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


You Cannot Afford to Miss Our BRED SOW 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7th, at 


Thomasville, Georgia 


5() Head---All Tops---Head 5() 


This offering will consist of some of the best founda- 
tion stock to be found anywhere. You cannot go 
wrong in buying this kind, as they are the kind that 
have made money for us. 


Get a Catalogue today and get ready to attend. 


about the breeding, etc. 


when the next ad comes out. 


Remember We Open the Great Georgia Circuit 


WATT & TUCK 


Thomasville, 





Watch this space next week for detailed information 
Better have your catalogue 


Georgia 


Cairo, Ga., Jan. 8, 1918 


WALTER L. WIGHT BRED SOW SALE 


40 Head---‘inv curs 40 Head 
Mated to Rexall 202415 and 
Imperial Star 


THE TWO PREMIER SIRES 


Many of the sows in the offering stood well up 
in the money at the great Atlanta Show. 


They are bred right, grown right, and absolutely 
guaranteed. 


We will also sell. 10 YOUNG BOARS, every 
single one of which is a Herd Boar Prospect and 
fit to go in any herd in the south and do good. 


You can’t go wrong in buying this kind. Help 
yourself and your country by buying at this sale. 


Get our catalog today and remember 


We sell on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1919 
WALTER L. WIGHT 


CAIRO, 3-3 GEORGIA 














Auction Sale of Durocs! 


PEACOCK & HODGE 


Sell 44 Head of Bred Sows and Gilts at 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA 


Thursday, Jan. 9, 1919 


The top from their herd of over 500 
Sired by Walt’s Top Col., Sensation 
Select, Imperator’s Professor and other 


great boars. 


20 Head Bred to Orion Cherry King, Jr. 


(1916 WORLD’S CHAMPION) 


12 to Sensation Select 
12 to Imperator’s Professor 


Write for Catalog 


FAIRVIEW FARM, 


Cochran, Ga. 


HIGHWAY FARM, 
Elko, Ga. 


You cannot afford to miss owning a litter by 


Orion Cherry King, Jr., the greatest boar of 


the Duroc Breed. 








Arles Plantation Auction. Sale 
OF 


Bred 
()-- Duroc-Jersey 1 
’ Sows 


Orion Cherry King and Taxpayer Breeding 
—-—BRED TO—— 
Arles Orion Cherry King No. 101615 
and Jack’s Orion King No. 46535 


Sale Pavilion, Arles Plantation 


AMERICUS, GA. 
Friday, January 10th, 1919 


SALE BEGINS AT 1 P.M. LUNCHEON AT NOON. 
Jitney Service from Windsor Hotel, Americus, Ga. 
We are offering ‘Two Hundred Orion Cherry King Spring Gilts, 
open, at private treaty. 
GEO. R. HOOKS, Progressive Farmer 
R. J. EVANS, Sec’y. Amer. Duroc Asso. 
W. J. PENRY, Fieldman, Duroc Bulletin 





H. L. Igleheart 
F. Hengst 


AUCTIONEERS { 


ALL MAIL BIDS IN CARE OF ANY OF ABOVE PARTIES 











SPECIAL— 





up with the right kind of foundation stock. 





Uncie Sam says we must raise more pork and fats this coming year than ever before, and the way to do this is to build your herd 


I know all of these breeders, have seen their stuff and know that they will treat you 
right, and I want you to attend their sales. If you can’t come get catalogue and send me your mail bids—I will buy for you just as carefully as for myself. These 
men all say any purchase I make for any of our readers is guaranteed to be just as represented or they will make them good. 
you can’t come send your mail bid to que in care of these breeders. I will get them on sale day. 


GEO. R. HOOKS, Livestock Representative. 


Get your catalogue today and if 


















































Saturday, December 21, 1918] 


(25) 1413 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





HAMPSHIRES 


_— 


—— HAMPSHIRE PIGS —— 


WE ARE BOOKING 0 ——y Rol B ney ST PIGS 
Registered, well be 
at $25 each 


WE HAVE THE GOOD ONES WRITE US. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
J. E. Hall, Prop., 





€ ght. weeks 


Soperton, Ga. 














©. 3, &s. 


wn ene ees 


Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS .. 


Why lose money breedin 

and fea ing scrub hogst ' 
Two of our O. 1. C. Hogs % 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
Weare the most extensive breeders 
and shippers of pure bred hogs in ‘the world. 
Write today for the true story of the real 
0.1. C. Hegs. All foreign shipments 

. U.S. Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. 1. C. Hogs since 1863 
and have never lost a my Ae cholera 
or any other contagious discase. 






Originators of 
the Famous 
0.1 ¢. 
Hogs 


















WRITE 
—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Heights Temple Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO - 





0. 1. C.’s—Pure-bred Pigs at 
$35 per pair, no akin. Service 
soars, Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Pigs are by my champion boar 
f at Virginia State Fair, and 

. “Schoolmaster 4th,”’ first prize 
State Fair and others of the very highest 
Pedigrees free. W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 





at same 
breeding. 


O.1.C.’s CHOICE PIGS from 8 to 10 O, 1, C.’s 


weeks old, for immediate 
or trios no akin, 





delivery, single, in pairs, al) regis- 


tered. Choice 4-months Boars; also 6-months Service 
Boars. All out of choice sows and sired by choice 
boars, including the 1917 Virginia State Champion. 


R. Q@. OWEN, R. F. D. |, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


—0. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars. Bred Gilts, Sows Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
POLAND-CHINA 


Of National reputation for 1,000- 

* POLAND Tt. weights, plenty of bone. Our 

friends made them famous. Back- 

_LHINAS by positive guarantee, ample 

; plop and 35 years’ experience. 

~—a You will win if the last word is 

from J. P. VISSERING, Box 5, ALTON: ILLINOIS. 

. Hogs —— Poland-China 

ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


“The kind your daddies raised.’ Big boned, long 
bodied, lusty hogs that raise litters instead of twins. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. WARREN MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 





















Hogs 














*. TAMWORTHS a 
TAMWORTHS *" “2, crue corte 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


OUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM. 


Columbia. South Carolina. 


BERKSHIRES AND TAMWORTHS 












3 ae \ 
MONE DOLLAR 


DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS YOUR’N 
BERKSHIRE & TAMWORTH 
PIGS. 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE, 
AND ENTITLED TO REGISTRATION. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
DURHAM. N C. 











TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 
ees 





FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 
he 


(Successor to Westview Stock ee * 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 











oe ee 
P. H. HANES’ WEST END DAIRY HERD 





OF 





World Record Cows. Th 


Rag Apple Korndyke, 


Kol, Sarcastic Lad, the 


Netherland De Kol and Homestead Girl 


Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Combines the best blood of the Holstein-Friesian Strains, 
two World Record Cows, Seven Daughters from the 


e largest cattle, the best cattle, 


excelling in beef, milk and butter fat production. 


DE KOL BONESS RAG APPLE, No. 151130 
43 Calves, 5 Males and 38 Females. 


This herd carries the blood of Pontiac Korndyke, 


Hengerveld De Kol, Lord 
De 
greatest sires of the breed. 


A Few Choice, Individuals of All Ages For Sale 


Address All Correspondence 


P. H. HANES, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





a 





GUERNSEYS 


GET GUERNSEYS 


yur Free Booklet, ‘“‘The Story of the Guernsey”’ 
tells abouc the achievements of this famous Island 
bered Hundreds in the South make big profits 
with pure-bred GUERNSEYS. You, too, can make 
more mouey by breeding these profitable cows. Get 
nse ro. booklet today and learn how. Write a 


OTHE AMERICAN eusnnegy CATTLE CLUB, 
hess x D, PETERBORO, N. A. 


| GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


BETHANY COLLEGE offers for sale at very rea- 
sonable prices Guernsey Bull Calves of May Rose 
breeding of the highest quality, conformation and 
produetion 

Also a few GUERNSEY HEIFERS and COWS of 
splendid breeding 


PROF. J. M: MOVER, 


—— 




















Bethany, West Virginia. 
_ aa 








HOLSTEINS 











Lower Per Cent 
Butterfat 


Dairymen handling HOLSTEINS do not hesi- 
tate to admit that the milk of this breed con- 
tains a lower percentage of fat, but in view of 
their enormous yield in milk they average more 
butter per cow and they produce a larger margin 
of profit. 





If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 

tain much valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















Holstein-Friesian Bull Calves 


TEIN of very best breeding 
4S My, for sale. Calves out of 
s heavy — cows and 
sired by a $5,000 bull 

@ at reasonable prices. 


an vst 


O60. v.6.0ar. orm 


RIDGEWOOD FARM, 
*H. D. Jordan, Prop., 
Ridge Spring, 8. C. 














MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS—% Holstein heifer calves 
at $20 and $25 each; express paid in lots of 5. With 
10 high grade heifer calves I will give a registered 
bull free. A beautiful registered grandson of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, and two high-grade heifers for $75. 
40 registered bull calves, all ages. 20 registered heif- 
ers, 2 months to 1 year, at lowest possible prices. Reg- 
istered cows, grade cows, and heifers. Everything in 
Holsteins. I sell Holsteins and satisfaction, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Liberty Bonds accepted in payment 
at face value. Write for description. The best in O. I. 
C. swine, all ages. LE LAWN FARM, 

c. iis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 








—PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM= 


Will Offer at Public Auction, 
In Town of Prattville, Ala., 


Thursday, Jan.16th, 1919 
50 Head-oi, nen erers-00 


From their famous Silko-Paulsen 
Model herd oi Hampshires 





co ae Oe 


C. E. THOMAS, President. 


Arrange to Attend this Sale in Person. 


The Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 


Catalog on Request. 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec.-Treas. 





Registered Holsteins 


All ages and sexes. Young service bulls of rare 
merit. Duroc gilts amd boars, Pal’s Success breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Dependable warranty. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
Mis 








HOGS AND CATTLE 


Duroc-Jersey— Hogs —Mule-Foot 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


WORLD’S CHAMPION STRAINS. 


See this paper, November (6th Issue, to make your 
selection and order at once. Save time and corre- 
spondence. 


W.B.DORMON, Nashville, Ark. 




















SHORTHORNS 


————e 





HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


(The Taxpayer on the Southern Plantation) 
THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROFIT 
AND REQUIRB LESS ATTENTION 

Free information and reasonable prices Will tell 
you where you can buy them near home if you desire. 


E. C. STONE, 


409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria, Illinois. 











three carlot “shipments of ABE 


market. On August 28, ANGUS steers set a new m 
| two ‘‘Doddie’’ loads made a new record there at $18.80. Indiana ABERDEEN-ANGUS ¢ 
steers topped Chicago markets a few days earlier at $18.65. At East St. Louis, steers from 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee set new Southern records this year, and Tennessee-bred 


and Mississippi-fed ABERDEEN-ANGUS Steers set 
ket on July 2, when they brought $17.70. Sioux C 
summer was on ABERDEEN-ANGUS. St. Joseph, 

record loads of ABERDEEN-ANGUS from time to ti 
md most popular breed with cattle feeders’’—U. 8S. 
Catt “The Doddie Does 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ 


$19.75 FOR ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
2 orld’s arket record of $19.75 was set at Chicago 
Om Ou Teoete a0 I R RDEEN- ANGUS had set world’s records at $19.60 on this 


ASSOCIATION, 


Previously, 


ark at Chicago at $18.90; on August 6, 


a new all-sections record for that mar- 

ity’s new record of $17.75 early in the 
Omaha and Kansas City have also had 
me 

Deperianent of Az griculture, Bulletin 612, 
a Bit at Every Bite. 

817-PF Exchange Avenue, 





“Breeds of Beef 
CHICAGO. 

















Of Golden Lads, 








"Shankdin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families. 
no better blood tHan these tamous proven tamilies. 


Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
You ow there is 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








~~ 


SHORTHORNS — SHORTHORNS 


AN ACCREDITED HERD UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
Headed by 


Thaxton’s White Star No. 426149 
Grand Champion Southeastern Fair, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1918. 

Over 100“Breeding Cows selected from the herds of 
the best breeders in the United States and Canada. 


“A Shorthorn Ball will give size 
and add to milk production.” 


COWS, YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS for Sale. 
Come and see us or write your wants, 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
Haddock 


" Georgia. | 
-, 


HORSES AND JACKS 


PAPAL LL AAA PPP AALS 














PPAR OOOO 


| KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


Direct From Kentucky's _trentent 
¢ Jack Breeding Far 

Every Animal pete Buy in 
time for fall season and be ready 
when spring opens. Write today 
for our prices. We can save you 












LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the 





South. Write | today for our money making offer. 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers @re guaranteed to be as represented. 


KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Established 1884, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
Junetion City, Kentucky. 








—Kentucky Jacks and Horses— 


Big bone, Kentucky Mammoth Jacks; easy riding 
Sartdle Horses; ten teams of Percheron Mares, bred; 
seven big teams of 3 and pour -old Mules. We take 





Liberty Bonds and 
THE COOK FARMS, prey icon KV. 
‘ . naa 
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Cat Everwear ¢ over_ you! ur ¢ 
ingles = 


2755, 


FIREPROOF—Can be nailed right over old wood 
CAN'T RUST shingles—quick and easy—five 
times as fast as wood shingles. 
Needs no painting. Patent crimps keep out the 
water. Nails, Hammer and Metal Cutting 
Shears given with every order. Easy to cut 
roofing to fit hip and valleys. 
GUARANTEED We Guarantee that “‘Everwear”’ 
5] prsace Rooting will please you in 


every way 


BIG DEMAKL Since the war is over, pe 

FOR ROOFING ple are buying more roofing 
GET YOURS NOW than ever before. For they 

know that While the Rail 

roads Can Haul Their Roofing Now—it will be 
slow work g roofing this winter. Thou- 
sands and n ids of squares will be used in 
rebuilding whik h will make it hard to 
get roofing You save by buy- 

ing now 


EVERWEAR ROOFING 


PRICE $3.97 sv: WE PAY: FREIGHT 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NAIL ON 


PREE SAMPLES We sell direct to you—pay OUR 30 DAY OFFER We have enough roofing 
the Freight and Guarantee mate up to fill orders to 
TO TEST the Roofing. With the build- SAVES YOU MONEY Jan. l1—after that time 
ing Book and Free Samples we may be compelled to raise our prices. Get 
we also send samples of our Patent Galvanized your Roofing now—while the railroads can get it 
Crimp. Mr. Gattis, of Screven, Ga., says: to you quick and while the price is low. AS 
“Your Crimps Stops Leaks FOR NEW BUILDING BOOK and big Free 
PLAIN STYLE OR Samples—today—address 
SHINGLE PATTERN Savannah Fence & Roofing Ce. 
“EVERWEAR” is made in shingles, as p AVANNAH, GA . 
shown on house, or plain, as shown on . 
barn. Comes in big, wide pieces. 


. at any price 





|}our rural population, 


| manifested in‘ rural life. 





A Plow You' Will 


Be Proud to Own @ 


From clevis to hand-hold it reflects the superior 
quality that comes from ninety- 
three years’ experience building 
plows ‘for southern farmers. 


Avery’s 
Mixed ~~ Plow 


is a general purpose steel plow for loamy, clay, sandy or 
mixed soils. Works equally well in old ground or 
meadow sod. No plow has lighter draft; it runs “as 
steady as clock work” and turns a furrow you will be 
proud of. Bolts in bottom are of extra size. 


Ask the Avery dealer to show 
you this plow. 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, ,,{u‘*,}%,, Louisville, Ky. 





WSL. 
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owe“ 


COTTON SEED 


Grown by experts on the best of land under our strict supervision. Worthy of the confidence 
of the most discriminating planters. 
Simpkin’s Ideal—Early Maturing 
King Early 
Cleveland Big Boll 
Mixson’s Early Big Boll 
Covington Toole Wilt Resistant 
Dixie Wilt Resistant 
Webber—Upland Staple—Keenan 
Hartsvile—Upland Staple—AHan 
Also other standard sorts. 
All ready for immediate shipment in large or small lots. We have made a specialty 
in cotton seed for years and will take pleasure in conferring with you concerning your needs. 
Prices very reasonable. Seed tested for germination and carefully handled. Order immediately. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Scos.ccc¢ Charleston, S. C. 


Excellent for 
Boll Weevil Sections. 


kL ddddddddddddddddddaddaiaiiiililldilw, 
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Progréssive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


Three Opportunities for North 
Carolina Schools, and for 


Club Boys and Girls 


T THE recent meeting of the 
are Carolina State Board of 
Agriculture, $2,000 was appropri- 
ated to buy books as prizes for the 
boys and girls in each county school 
who do the best work in corn club, 
canning club or pig club work during 
1918; $2,000 to help buy beautiful pic- 
tures of rural scenes for country 
schools during 1918, and $500 for 
school fairs held during 1918. 
$500 for School Fairs 

HE resolution regarding school 

fairs, as presented by Prof. C. C. 
Wright, of Wilkes Country, reads ag 
follows: 

“Resolved that realizing the valua- 
ble aid rendered the schools of the 
state, three or four years ago, by the 
action of the Board of Agriculture in 


| appropriating $5 to each school dis- 
| trict that would raise a like amount 


for the purpose of promoting local 
school fairs, that we do hereby au- 
thorize an appropriation for this pur- 
pose, the amount not to exceed $500.” 


$2,000 to Help Provide Pictures for 
Rural Schools 

HE resolutions regarding prizes 

for club boys and girls, and pic- 
tures for country schools, were pre- 
sented by Editor Clarence Poe, and 
read as follows: 

“We recognize the fact that there is 
urgent need for developing among 
especially our 
boys and girls, an appreciation of the 
beauties and possibilities of country 
life. and the encouragement of a love 
ef nature, and of all forms of beauty 
To this end 
it is generally recognized that an un- 
derstandinge and appreciation of the 
most beautiful and most famous mas- 
terpieces of art dealing with rural life 
and scenes have a potent effect upon 
the plastic mind of childhood, We 
therefore direct that a committee 
composed of one member of this 
Board, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and one person 
they may name of recognized dis- 
tinction as an artist, shall select from 
the catalogs of one or more leading 
art publishers a group of reproduct- 
ions of the most beautiful master- 
pieces of art dealing with farming, 
farm life and rural scenes, obtaining 
from the publishers the best possible 
prices, and that to any school whose 
friends and patrons raise $5 or more 
for buying and framing such pictures 
for a school building, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture will contrib- 
ute $5 for the same purpose.” 


$2,000 in Prizes for Corn Club, Can- 
ning Club and Pig Club Workers 

HAT it is our earnest desire to en- 

courage the enterprising boys and 
girls of the state who enrolled them- 
pelves in agricultural club work and 
to recognize their successes. To this 
end we hereby offer to that boy or 
girl in each rural school in North 
Carolina who makes the best record 
made by any pupil in that school in 
corn club, pig club, or canning club 
work (provided at least five pupils are 
enrolled from that school in the same 
club if a one-teacher school, and ten 
pupils enrolled if two or more teach- 
ers are employed), one copy of a 
standard work on agriculture, home | 
economics, rural life, or rural life 
problems, or boys’ and girls’problems. 

“Provided further, that on the fly 
leaf of each volume so presented shall 
be printed or pasted a neatly design- 
ed form somewhat as follows: 

“This book is given by the North Carolina 
State Board of Agriculture in recognition 
of the qualities of ENTERPRISE AND 

EADERSHIP shown by (Name) of. ‘ 
District 


in the confident hope that the same 
qualities of enterprise and leadership will 
continue to be used for the development of 
the community, the county, good farming 
and good citizenship.” 
a 





“Don't guess; get busy and find out.” 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


The idea) water 
supply isthatgiven 
by a Davis cypress 
tank elevated on a 
Steel tower, 

Have running 
water in the home 
= for bath, toilet, 
fire-protection, irri 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 


Davis cypress 
tanks are well- 
made, durable 
and reasona’! 





priced. 
Attractivel 

{llustrated 

let free. Send 


on a tank and 
tower to mect 
your needs, 


G. M. Davis & So® 
609 Laura St. 
Palatka. Florida 


GMm.Oavis ts 
PALAT RA een 


ROOFING 


“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
for every need---all good and guarane 
teed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


maintain in 1 eel 


our order os a sath cae near 


GOLD-BOND GUARANTEE 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 

backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 

it right and  rarergy you that it is right. 

WRITE T AY for free samples~2 rood big 

ones-F REE on TALOG and prices freight paid to 

your railroad station, A postcard will bring all, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co, 
The South's Largest Manufacturers azd Distiibutersof 

ROOFING 


Dept. B Wilmington, N.C. 














PUMP Water. 
SAW Wood. 
CUT Feed. 


LIGHT you Buildings 


with our 


EDISON LIGHT 


Water Systems all sorts. 


Oil Engines that give satisfaction 
to operate the above. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL CO., 
Dept. P. F., Richmond, Va. 


OX ROOFING 


éiebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts lon: 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
~ b.. - cement and nails. 
y can lay it. Prices: 
+Ph. $1.40; 2-Ply, $1.80;3-Ply, 
$2.15. Order now from this advertisement to ge 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction 
teed. Circular and samples free. 
821 East Cary St. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., “fiction va 
| Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in South. 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
No commission: pay. South’s oldest 
and agers ter hia de Pond wool house, 
62 yrs. in Louisville. Write today for 
our free price list and shipping tags. 


9 mM. SABEL & SONS, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 

















*Saturday, December 21, 1918] 











OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People's Department”. The Progressive Farmer | 








Did You Grasp It? 


W itH the ending of the-war we now have 

time to review its awfulness and to ana- 
lyze the part each of the Played. 
To single out their blunders as well as their 
brilliant strategy. 


armies 


One of the greatest lessons that we have 
learned from this awful experience, and one 
that we can't afford mot to apply as far as 
possible in our own lives, is the decision that 
won the war for the Allies. 

Before this great decision was made Ger- 
many would all but paralyze the English 
Army, them rest a bit, strike and almost put 
the French Army out, then in cotperation 
with her ally, Austria, strike anil twice all 
but crippled Italy; and had she been able to 
continue the war in ‘this manner there is no 
telling what the result would have been. 
This great decision was nothing more than 
@ resolve on the part of the Allies to codp- 
erate. Not to fight as independent armies, 
but to weld all their armies into one under 
the supreme command of the great General 
Foch. In other words, itewas codperation 
that won the day. 

The Progressive Farmer has continually 
advocated cojperation among the farmers of 
the neighborhood. 

This is a splendid time to read and appre- 
ciate Dr. Poe's splendid book “How Farmers’ 
Coiiperate and Double Profits.”’ 

The price of this book is $1, In connection 
with a year’s subscription ‘to The Progressive 
Farmer, both for $1.50; or The Progressive 
Farmer for two years and the book for $2. 
We give a copy of this book to any of our 
reader friends as a reward for working up @® 
club of two subscriptions. 

It will help you win your battles if you 
will read How Farmers Coéperate and Dou- 
ble Profits. 





Let’s Codperate 

We ARE making the very best paper we 

know how to make. We eliminate all 
questionable advertisers to prevent your be- 
ing cheated. We do not employ fake agents, 
therefore, must depend on our reader friends 
and local club workers to develop our sub- 
scription list. Won’t you, friend reader, get 
one of your neighbors to subscribe to The 
Progressive Farmer? As a reward for just 
one subscription, other than from a member 
of your household, we will send you your 
choice of the following books: 

Masgey’s “Gardeit Book for the Southern 
States,” “Hines’ Automobile Book,’’ Moss’ 
“Boll Weevil Problem.” 

For a:club of just two subscriptions, we 
will send you your choice of a signature 
knife, a truly good fountain pen, a year's 
subscription to McCall’s Magazine, or any of 
the following books: . 

Ann Boyd, Ben Hur, David Harum, 
Freckles, Gentleman from Indiana, Quo 
Vadis, Queed, Red Pepper Burns, Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, Seven Keys to Balpate, 
Swiss Family Robinson, St. Elmo, The Leo- 
Ppard’s Spots, The Harvester, To Have and to 
Hold. 

These are liberal rewards for a little ef- 
fort and we certainly will appreciate your 
helpful coéperation. 


Hustlers Wanted 


E WANT a local agent to take both re- 

newal and new subscription orders in ev- 
ery neighborhood in the South. Hundreds of 
boys and girls have earned pigs, shotguns, 
fountain pens, knives, ete., by working up 
clubs for us. 





There is an opportunity for you to earn 
most anything you wish, Write me a note 
telling me you wish to join our club work, 
and I will send you full particulars and help 

JAS. LL. MOGFORD, 
Manager Subscription Dept. 





R. Facts Says— 


AX*® man who used 

to be a tenant and 
now owns a good farm 
will tell you he has 
been a careful reader 
of the best farm pa- 
pers, and has coipera- 
ted with his county 
demonstration agent. 











Let’s have a pure-bred bull in every 
Southern community. 








«TAKE PRIDE IN YOUR 
SCHOOL! 


f vERyY boy or girl ought to take pride 
in the school he or she attends. The 
place at which you study is your HOME 
for the time yeu are there, and homes 
sheuld refiect the spirit and character of 
the owners, 

You would not think of going into your 
own ‘home with anuddy feet; you weuld 
not strew the floor of your bedroom with 
paper; you would not whittle the furni- 
ture in the sitting-room; you would not 
mark the walls with a pencil; you would 
mot break out the window panes. Treat 
your school-home equally: well., 


More than this, you wish the ‘buildings , 
ef your home clean, attractive, well- , 
painted, the walls adorned with besutifal ° 
pictures, the yard and farmstead grounds 
well arranged and beautiful. Strive to 
get the same advantages for your school. 


Finally, try to make your school noted 
for the excellent boys and girls it turms | 
out—boys trained for business-like farm- 
ers and girls for superb home-makers. 
We should strive for a reputation of hon- 
or in athletics by playing hard but fair. 
Our beys should be known ‘for their logi- 
cal and convincing argument in debate. 





“Take pride in your school!” 


Likes Scout Work and Hunting 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 











4 LIVE on a sixty-five acre truck farm just 

out of Petersburg, Va. Petersburg was 
one of the cities to offer aneacceptable site 
for 2 military cantonment. Camp Lee is 
only a few miles from here and on clear days 
the huge tank there can be seen from a hill 
on our farm. I attend the Petersburg High 
Schoo! and am in my senior year. 

I am sixteen years of age, and weigh about 
105 pounds, stripped. I am a member of 
the Lone Scouts of America and am proud 
of the fact. This, by the way, is a fine 
boys’ organization. It was organized for the 
purpose of teaching boys more about wood- 
craft, etc., and there are seven degrees to 
pass. I am a Third Degree Scout. 

I like all kinds of outdoor sports, but base- 
ball is my favorite in that line. I have a 
short line of traps but have caught nothing, 
so far, except a rabbit, a flying squirrel,— 
and a cold. Also I am very fond of hunting 
and am simply “bugs” over night hunting 
for coons and ‘possums, My brother and I 
go hunting every Saturday night if the 
weather permits and have had some very 
enjoyable experiences. We also, have a small 
collection of Indian relics. 

GEO. A. DOWNING, 





Ettrick, Va,, R. F. D. No. 1. 
What I Learned at the Short 
Course 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

I AM president of the Boys’ and Girls’ Agri- 

cultural Club of our community and in 
August our home demonstration agent sent 
me a letter telling me that I was the dele- 
gate from our club to go to the short course 
given the club boys and girls by our district 
agricultural school. 

We 
there. 


learned many useful things while 
One woman taught us how to can 
and dry fruits and vegetables. Another how 
to cook eggs, and their value in the 
We were taught the necessity of milk; 
about the cleanliness of the kitchen. 
were given lectures on table manners. 

We saw the modern way of caring for 
milk and also the college herd of two breeds, 
the Holstein and the Jersey. I saw the pigs 
and how they were fed and housed. 


and 
We 


Every one of us got to exercise our voices 
enough yelling for our county, which was 
more fun than anything else we did. 

Then the school went one day to visit the 
town and picture show. We marched in a 
body, about five hundred of us, giving our 
yells all along the way. 

Later we all left for home happy and 
hoping, each one of us, that we would be the 
lucky one to be sent back next year. 

LUCILLE HUFFMAN (Age 14). 


Weiner, Arkansas. 


My Trip to Raleigh for the Short 
Course 


L Ast spring I joined the corn club and 

was somewhat surprised when I received 
a letter in the summer from my county 
agent stating that I had been invited to the 
Short Course at the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Engineering. 





I got there at about 4 p. m., August 26, 
and after I was assigned a room, I went 
down and watched some soldiers drill until! 





diet. i 





supper time, After supper I visited the dairy 
barns, the green house, and other interesting 
places about the college. 

Both nights all of the club members met 
in Pullen Hall. where we had lectures, sing- 
ing, yells, and movies. The second night a 
letter from the French Minister of Agricul- 
ture was read to chib members telling what 
the French children did for their country in 
1917 by cultivatimge gardens. 

In the daytime we were divided inte sec- 
tions, 20 in a section. Each section was 
carried into a classroom and given instruct- 
ions in growing crops, selecting seed corn.and 
raising livestock and poultry. Tuesday even- 
ing we took an excursien over Raleigh. We 
went through the Museum and the Hal of 
History. In the Hall of History I saw some 
old flint-lock muskets and some uniforms 
of Confederate soldiers and many other in- 
teresting things. 

After ‘that we went ‘to ‘the state capitol. 

EDMUND TINGLE, 

Arapahoe, N. C. 


School Pig Club Contest 


= tell you how the boys and girls 
of our schools are working to tmprove 
and community. In this 
neighborhood there are four schools, 
three two-story buildings and one one- 
room school. The teachers have organ- 
ized a “pig club.” To each of the four 
schools the patrons have presented two 
pigs; and the girls and boys feed them. 
They feed by bringing the pigs a lunch 
&s well as one for themselves. When all the 
scholars bring something there will be more 
than enough to feed the pigs, as the pigs 
should be given all they will eat and 
no more. 

The school that makes the best progress in 
raising the pigs will be awarded a prize of 
$20, which will go to help the school. As 
ours is the smallest school our teacher helps 
us in caring for the pigs. Our pigs are four 
weeks old and are larger than the 10-weeks- 
old pigs of the neighbor schools. 

The prize will be awarded on Christmas 
day. On that day we are going to give a 
program and the scholars who win will wear 
caps of honor which are being made for this 
purpose. E. A. Mec. 

Mississippl. 





our schools 





Let’s have a pure-bred boar 
‘Southern farm. 


on every 


(27) 1415 
A Bird Hunt 


QXE cold day last January papa went out 
to the barn to feed the hogs and found 
that a large bunch of blackbirds flew up in 
the loft. Papa came in the house and told 
us about it and we got a sheet and stretched 
it across the opening. Then with long fish- 
ing poles we would knock them down. Some 
would fall between the corn shocks and the 
wall and we would have to crowd down and 
get them, 7 
After dinner we called some of our cousins 
over and had some more fun. In all.we got 
over a hundred. We gave a mess to all our 
neighbors. MARGIE BUTLER (Age 14), 
Emerson, Ark., Rt. 3, Box 83. 


What It Means to Be a Scout 


S OMBONE has said that the boy scout- 
movement is the best thing ever invented 
to belp get a boy over ‘‘Fool Hill.” There is 
a time in a boy’s life, and from twelve t 
eighteen years is the period, when “Foc 
Hill” generally makes its advent and is mo 
censpicueus, says Mr, A. E. de Ricqles ¢) 
Denver. 

During this 
the guide pests. 
to run in gangs. The scout troop fills the 
boy’s natural desire for companionship. 





period “scouting’’ furnish 


Take such a gang or troop and divert its« 
energy from breaking windows, robbing or- 
chards, fighting other boys and similar mis- 
chief to swimming, first aid, boating, camp- 
ing, hiking, signaling, scoutcraft and the 
like, and you are converting natural energy 
into a valuable asset, giving the boy a desire 
for useful information and making of him 
@ potential citizen whose value to the coun- 
try is beyond estimate. 

In England, Boy Scouts have served their 
country in many Capacities in war work, 
acting as traffic guides, notifying the public 
of air raids, patrolling the sea coast, driv- 
ing ambulances and rendering other valuable 
services. In this country Boy Scout activi- 
ties have extended into many fields of use- 
fulness. In Liberty Loans and War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps campaigns they are doing 
their part. 

Always in Scout work is the idea of ser- 
vice, of doing things on honor, doing a good 
turn daily, being kind and helpful in a manly 
way. There is no place in scouting for lazy 
or sissy boys. 

Since the war began, although there are 
over one hundred thousand men in General 
Pershing’s army who were once scouts or 
scoutmasters, the Boy Scouts of America hag 
increased sixty-three per cent and scout offl- 
cers forty-three per cent.—News Bulletin, 
Boy Scouts of America. 








“Ny 


“What Can I 





Reasonably 


Expect of a Tractor?” 
S° MANY farmers ask us this question that 


it deserves a public answer. 


When you 


buy an International kerosene tractor you can ex- 


pect — 


Plowing, as deep as you need, as fast as good 
plowing can be done, at low cost because your 


tractor operates on kerosene. 
Good work on plowed 


can use your tractor for 


the 


This is important. You 
seed bed work, giving your 


start and a better chance. 


cropsa 
All kinds of belt work. Individual threshers, e 


‘cut- 


ters, feed grinders, hay presses, and many other useful, labor- 


saving be 


machines soon follow an 


nternational tractor 


because.it does good belt work at low cost. 
An International will haul your crops to market, clear your 
land, grade and level roads. In any size or style it isa true 


ral purpose’ tractor, useful for all kinds of farm power 
work, built by a Company that has built farm machines and 


tractors in large numbers for many years. 


That is what you may reasonabl 
local. 


tional kerosene tractor. The 


further information youwant. See him or write direct 


expect from an Interna- 
dealer can give you any 
to us, 


International Harvester Company of America 


Uscorporated) 





USA 


We all know that boys like © 
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A Really Good Saw 


Saves You Money 


ABOR is scarce. Time is money. And timber is 
too valuable to trust with poor tools. An Atkins 
Saw will save you many times its cost in lumber, 
labor and money. It will pay you to throw away any 
saw that sticks and binds and get an Atkins Silver 
Steel Saw. 


You can’t get Atkins patented segment grinding in any other 
make of saw. It prevents sticking and binding because from the 
tooth edge—the thickest part—the blade tapers to the back. Atkins 
saw blades also taper from the ends to the middle—designed to 
cut faster and easier—wherever the teeth go the rest of the blade 
follows. 


You can’t get Silver Steel in any other saw. It is the highest 
type of saw steel—developed in Atkins laboratories—gas tem- 
pered, tested and proved--the result of three hundred years of 
metal working experience in the Atkins family. Read the letter 
at the right, proving how Silver Steel holds an edge longer. | It 
makes an Atkins outlast any other saw. 


There is an Atkins Saw for every purpose and the Atkins name on it is 
a guarantee that the saw will run easier, cut faster and hold its edge longer. 
Look for the name—Atkins. 


The U. S. Government, the greatest }umber concerns, leading industries 
and master carpenters everywhere use Atkins Saws 


Thousands of dealers in gocd tools, in 
every State are ready to sell and guarantee 
you the time-and-money-saving Atkins satis- 
faction. If your dealer is not one of them, 
write us before you buy any other saw. 


“The Saw on the Farm” 


—a book of carpenter helps tells how to build, 
how to make neat joints, how to care for saws. 
We will send it to you FREE, together with 
information on any type of saw made. Send us —_— 
your address. lige 


ceaitihiatee 
Noi Bag, 


Frozen 


Timber 
Test 


UP in the lumber 
camps in zero weath- 
er, experienced lum- 
bermen know the 
greatest test of any 
saw is its ability to 
hold an edge in cut- 
ting frozen timber. 


Here is what A. T. 
Marceau of 1210 5th 
street, Wausau, Wis., 
says in a letter: 


“IT have places where 
they have run these At- 
kins cross-cut saws for 
three days in frozen 
timber without filing. 
The filer told me he 
asked the men when 
they came in at night 
why they did not bring 
the saws in for filing 
and their reply was that 
they were not dull. 
This one instance was 
at Menominee Indian 
Reservation, Neopit, 
Wis., Camp No. 15, Dan 
Hurley,foreman. Please 
note the supreme test 
of any cross-cut saw is 
frozen timber.” 


Under any and all 
conditions Atkins 
Silver Steel Saws 
hold their edge long- 
er and cut faster and 
easier. 








CROSS-CUT SAWS—The Atkins is the choice of expert woods- 
men everywhere. Every stroke brings out a clean, thin ribbon of 
wood, instead of ordinary sawdust, and goes through the log wilh 
surprising speed. 

WOOD SAWS—The hardest money you ever earned was the 
fifty cents you “saved” on a poor buck saw. An Atkins saw will 
give you a new idea of sawing up stove-wood. 


HAND SAWS—For your carpenter work, use the kind of saws 
most carpenters use—the Atkins. You'll do better work, eosier 
and quicker, when you are repairing or building things. 

CIRCULAR AND OTHER SAWS-— There is an Atkins saw for 
every purpose. When you need a circular saw, hack saw, meat saw, 
ice saw, or any other kind, try an Atkins. It will cost little if any more 
at the start, and you will find it the truly economical kind to buy,’ 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools 3 
ff Look For the Name—“ATKINS” Ek mS 


on any saw 


f . 
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